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[ ( ERE are five carefully selected books suitable as gifts, or one’s 

personal or church library. They appeal to different ages and 
tastes, and can be purchased with full confidence that readers will 
derive great pleasure and knowledge from them. 


), STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL by Arice H. Hustap. Just the book that girls 
want. All phases of a girl’s life are discussed, with a Christian emphasis, and 
in a frank, friendly manner. The bewildering questions a girl hesitates to 
ask are answered. Valuable for girls and their parents 


2. FAIR ARE THE MEADOWS by J. Westey Incces. A delightfully interesting 
novel of twin brothers facing trying responsibilities after the sudden death 
of their father. Full of exciting and humorous incidents. The strong, Chris- 
tian character of the hero gives the book added value 


3. LAND OF SUSPENSE, Visitation Glimpses of Norway, by Eivinp Berccray, 
Bishop of Oslo, Primate of the Church of Norway, recently released from 
a Nazi prison camp. An inspiring story of the Norwegian people, their way 
of life, attitude toward God, and dealings with one another. 144 pages. $1.50 


4. PRAYER by Dr. O. Hattessy. One of the most helpful of his six books. 
Already read by 88,000 Americans. Prayer here is made real, vital and in- 
viting to the readers $1.00 


5. JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH by Laurence N. Fievp. This biography pre- 
sents the great musician as a loving, living character, a Christian, and earn- 


est church worker. Written in popular style. An ideal and prized gift for all 
music lovers. Attractively printed. Cloth 


At Your Regular Bookseller or direct from the Publisher 


MAIL COUPON TODAY _ 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Each book makes an DEPT. CH-8, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
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. .. Farr arE THE Meapows $1.50 | .. Prayer 
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Thousands of Sunday Schools report consistent, growing attendance, As 
with greater pupil enthusiasm and interest, increased offerings and ac- Sas 
tivity. These schools frankly give credit for their healthy progress to the 

David C. Cook trusted and proved, True-To-The-Bible lesson helps and story 
papers. These helps provide a complete, economical and practical teaching 
program for all schools—large and small alike. 


David C. Cook’s lesson helps follow the International Uniform Lesson outlines and 
are developed by consecrated writers who know by long experience how to make les- 
sons interesting and helpful. Lessons are age-graded to the life experience and mental 
level of each age group for maximum interest and understanding. 


David C. Cook’s Story Papers point up the pupil's weekday reading toward the lesson 
topic for the following Sunday. Life applications of spiritual truths help each reader to 
realize in his own experience the truths taught him in the Sunday School. Wholesome read- 
ing habits are more easily established when reading matter is read with pleasure and the 
reader feels a thrilled sense of participation in the trials and triumphs of the characters 
in his Sunday School paper. There is a Story Paper for each age group—making it a cer- 
tainty that the mental fare of the pupils will keep pace with their growth. 


Step-by-Step Method Insures FREE SAMPLES 


an Effective, Successful Program Mail Coupon now for Lesson Helps 


Here is a teaching plan which helps your volun- and anny Peper for your whole 
5 a : ; school or individual Departments. 
teer group in acquiring the confidence and skill 
of pedagogical experts. Each lesson presentation 
is broken down into logical steps by which pupils 
are led to full attention, complete apprehension of 
the Bible Story, practical application of its lesson 
and on to the final goal of worship, prayer and 
Christian living. Nowhere else will you find this 
new surprising plan which is the delight and joy 
of both experienced teachers and inexperienced 
volunteers, who take hold gladly when they see 
how easy and simple it is. 


’ 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
800-K North Grove, Ave., Elgin, Hl. 
Please send me FREE samples of Story Papers and Lesson 


Helps for Departments checked; also FREE certificate entitling 
me to HALF PRICE Introductory Offer. 


C) Begin. (1) Prmy. (J Jr. () Inter-Sr. 1 Y. P. 1) Adult (Depts.) 


Now is the time to plan for greater progress 
than ever before! Get your group together—lay 
plans for an active and successful year. And 
above all—Send for Free Samples NOW. 


DAVID Cc. COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
800-K North Grove Avenue, Elgin, Ill. 
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Halley’s 
Pocket 
BIBLE 


HANDBOO 


16th Edition 
160 Photos and Maps 


1944 676 Pages 
Size 41%4x6Y%4x1 inches 


The first printing of this edition,—30,000 
copies,—was sold out in less than a year. 
A second printing is now ready. 


This book is an ABBREVIATED 
BIBLE COMMENTARY, with Notes on 
every book in the Bible, their Main 
Messages, Difficult Passages, Heart- 
Thoughts, Connected Outlines, Historical 
Backgrounds, Chronological Settings, with 
Side-Lights and Related Data from the 
annals of Babylon, Egypt, Assyria, Persia, 
and other Ancient Kingdoms, well illus- 
trated with Maps and Photographic Re- 
productions. 


Contains an up-to-date Outline of 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES, 
some of them really amazing, which con- 
firm, supplement, or illustrate the Bible. 
Gives the story of HOW WE GOT THE 
BIBLE, Formation of Canon, Apocryphal 
Books, Ancient Manuscripts, Translations, 
etc. 


Also has an EPITOME OF CHURCH 
HISTORY connecting Bible times with 
our own, and stories of the Early Church 
Fathers, Persecutions, Rise of the Papacy, 
Luther, and the Reformation. 


There is nothing published, of its size, 
or price, that covers so wide a range of 
practical and useful Biblical information. 
It is especially valuable for Sunday School 
Teachers. 


Read These Comments: 


* DR. FRANK 5 MEAD, Editor of the CHRIS- 
TIAN HERALD: “For general ‘background in 
formation on the Bible, I have seen no better 
book . . . It is scholarly and readable (some- 
thing of an accomplishment!), with never a dull 
page. It is the best buy in this field.’ 


* DR. WILLIAM _H, LEACH, Editor of CHURCH 
MANAGEMENT: “‘This really is a splendid 
little volume, I am amazed by the breadth of its 
material, its compactness, its usefulness, and its 
low price. The sc holarship is good, and its writ- 
ing is splendid.’ 


x DR. IVAN GEROULD GRIMSHAW, Literary 
Editor of THE PROTESTANT VOICE, Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature at American Inter- 
national College, Springfield, Mass.: ‘‘The best 
small Biblical commentary in the English 
language .. . There is no better help toward the 
understanding of the Word of God I have 
found it most useful for my personal study.’’ 


*x SUNDAY Magazine (formerly SUNDAY 
SCHOOL PROMOTER): “The book of a life- 
time. A modern wonder-book among religious 


publications . . . So honest is its approach and 
cosmopolitan its contents, it is received by 
every evangelical Protestant denomination in the 
country . . . Indispensible.’’ 


* SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES: “It contains the 
sort of information that the Christian worker 
is likely to need at a moment’s notice, yet it is 
a reservoir of profound Bible Knowledge that 
invites the most painstaking study.’ 





*x MOODY MONTHLY: 
Biblical introduction, Bible chronology. brief 
summaries of Bible books, maps, and an as- 
tounding amount of related material make this 
big, little book a real compendium for Bible 
students.”’ 


“*Archaeology, history. 


Amazing low prices: Paper binding, leather- 
grained stock, $1.00. Blue Cloth binding, 
title gold-stamped, $2.00. 


Order from your Bookstore, or direct from 


H. H. HALLEY 


10 West Elm Street, Chicago 10, 111. 


POPPI ADRS PO DODDIDOIALD* " PODDOOODOO DS. 






We Quale 


A DIGEST OF THE 
MONTH'S THINKING 


Ww 


Hn PROPORTION as the Church loses 
its power to dictate, it must enlarge its 
power to educate. Arthur E. Holt 


* * * 








| Money is an instrument that can buy 
you everything but happiness and pay 


your fare to every place but heaven. 
| London “Tidbits” 


* * * 


Ir IS very easy to say that we must re- 
convert Germany, but in practice it will 
be very difficult. It is ludicrous to say 
that victors can send to Germany mis- 
sionaries to undertake the task. It must 
be done by the Germans themselves. 
The Archbishop of York 


* * * 


THe time is ripe for the Church to rec- 
ognize that women are just as likely to 
be well educated in matters practical 
and ecclesiastical as men, and just as 
capable of representing a constituency. 


“The Living Church” 


* * * 


We ARE not prepared for peace. The 
people are confused. They feel, because 
Germany is defeated, that with 
victory fascism will also be over. But 
fascism is a way of life, a force, a germ. 
Fascism is right here within our own 
gate, suppressed for the time being but 
still here. It will emerge with the peace. 
Newbold Morris. 


* * * 


Ir I were preaching today to funda- 
mentalists, I would lay this heavily up- 
on their consciences. All this Biblical 
literalism, this insistence on the pecca- 
dilloes of tradition, this sectarian pro- 
vincialism within the Church, this be- 
lated theology, is a travesty of what 
Christ’s Gospel ought to mean in such 
a day as this. I am speaking, however, 
not so much to fundamentalists as to 
liberals, and we too have sinned. For 
a long generation we have been engaged 
in simplifying the Gospel, in saying to the 
intellectually perplexed, “You need not 
believe this to be a Christian and you 
need not believe that.” We have pared 
down the Gospel, shrunk and reduced it 
until in our churches, preachers have 
sometimes seemed to be playing a game 
_to see how little a man can believe and 
| still be a Christian. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
“A Great Time To Be Alive” 
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Over 
old 
oa} walls= 


is weuuly bloomed 


Yesterday, darkened, peeling paint. 
cracked plaster . . . made this church 
drab and repellent. Acoustics, too, were 
faulty. Words and music echoed un- 
pleasantly. 


Today, what a transformation! Vel- 
vety-textured Nu-Wood Interior Finish 
in glowing, harmonious colors covers 
walls and ceilings . . . providing new 
dignity and friendliness. And because 
Nu-Wood improves faulty acoustics, 
speech is easier to understand 
music more appealing. Heating costs, 
too, are lower—for Nu-Wood insulates 
effectively. 

With all these important benefits, 
Nu-Wood is surprisingly low in cost 
. .. easy to apply . . . available now. 
Make your church new with Nu-Wood 
—the coupon will bring you complete 
information! 


INSULATING 
'e INTERIOR 
FINISH 
BALSAM-WOOL + PRODUCTS OF WEYERHAEUSER + NU-WO0D 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


rent 


i WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY ' 
| Dept. 161-8, First National Bank Building 1 
i P 

i St. Paul 1, Minnesota ; 
' Gentlemen: I want to know more about Nu-Wood } 
‘ for: (O New Construction © Remodeling. Please ‘ 
1 send me your FREE Nu-Wood Color Guide. i 
! 1 
! i 
1 Pk cick Come receerreseeseee eevcssseceee 1 
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alyilk Your 
Dream % 
SECURE OLD AGE 


Plan now while you have the means, to 


make income certain during your declining 


years through a 


SALVATION ARMY 


Income Gift Contract 


Thousands of men and women will be able to 
give a good account of their stewardship because 
they have put their money to work for the Lord 
in this world-wide organization. As a holder of 
one of our income gift contracts you are a part- 
ner with us in feeding the hungry, caring for the 
sick, preaching the gospel. Also you get a high 
rate of interest in return. 


“ 


. . A virtuous woman .. . her 
price is above rubies. She 
stretcheth out her hand to the 
poor; yea she reacheth forth her 
hands to the needy. She looketh 
well to the ways of her household.”’ 


A SAFE Investment—With High Interest Guaranteed 


Act now to protect your funds in these uncertain 
times. Safety is assured by the reputation of the 
Salvation Army, its assets and integrity. Amounts 
received from $100 up. Our dual agreement pro- 
vides for yourself and a loved one. Interest is paid 
regularly—up to 8%, depending on your age. You 
avoid legal troubles over a will because you admin- 
ister your own estate while yet alive. You save in 


a 


Special Tax Saving Feature 


Only by investing in a religious or philan- 
thropic organization can you derive the benefits 
of credit for your gift plus reduced Income 


Taxes on the returns. 


taxes and fees . . . money, time, and anxiety. 
You enjoy blessings of fellowship in our great 
work of relieving distress and winning souls. 


Income gift contracts, bequests, or gifts can be 
made as memorials to dear ones gone before. The 
work and memory of one beloved can thus be car- 
ried on far into the future. Write Today! 


Mail Coupon for Full Particulars 


THE SALVATION ARMY 
Territorial Secretary, Extension 


Income Gift Contract (Annuity). 


return in ordinary investment channels with 
anything like the same safety and protection. 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


lerritorie:! Secretary ® Extension Department CH-85 


CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Nowhere else will your money earn as large a | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Date of Birth 


719 North State Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


Please send me full information on Salvation Army 


CH-85 
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WE QUOTE 
DR. POLING ANSWERS 
NEWS DIGEST 


Gabriel Courier 








* ELLA J. KLEIN 





Doctor POLING 


Question: 

In our community a delinquent boy 
escaped being disciplined because a min- 
ister, testifying in his behalf, gave the 
lad a good character. But the minister 
knew little if anything about the boy, 
who was paroled to a local businessman. 
Now a thief is turned loose. Will God 
hold the minister responsible for his tes- 
timony, or are preachers exempt? 

















































































































































































































































































































EDITORIAL 


LEAVE THEM ALONE! 
William L. Stidger 


Daniel A. Poling 


THE CHURCH MUST DO IT! 
The Hon. Edward Martin 


IT’S THE “SUNBEAM”! 
Leigh Mitchell Hodges 


A SCIENTIST SEARCHES FOR GOD 


Frank B. Lenz 


REFLECTED GLORY, A Story— 
Part One Clyde Ormond 


GETTING OUR BEARINGS, A Ser- 
mon Ralph W. Sockman 


MISS BARTON’S BOARDERS, A 
Story—Conclusion 
Ruth Gilbert Cochran 


| WILL HAVE FAITH, A Poem 


Marcia Thomas 


CARDIAC 
THE HAVING AND THE DOING 


Margaret Lee Runbeck 


Leone Darrow 


TEA-TIME CHAT 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


Amos John Traver 


Martha Todd 


DAILY MEDITATIONS 
Clovis G. Chappell 


STRAIGHT TALK 
Edited by Frank S. Mead 


CURRENT FILMS 
Reviewed by M. P. C, P. W. 


THE NEW BOOKS 
Reviewed by Daniel A. Poling 


AFTER ALL! Humor Digest 
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Answer: 

Preachers are not exempt and God 
holds preachers as well as others “re- 
sponsible.” But reading the letter in 
which this question appears, I am in- 
clined to the opinion that paroling the 
boy to a responsible businessman was 
far better than sending him to a prison 
or to a reformatory. He seems to be a 
first offender—and he is a boy. Under 
the circumstances I give the preacher 
the nod. 


Question: 

I am very critical of strikes and 
strikers, particularly of strike leaders, 
but one cannot deny that John L. Lewis 
does get results! Is not his success the 
answer to his critics? 


Answer: 

Any answer to this question will raise 
differences of opinion, but recently I had 
my attention called to the following facts. 
The average hourly wage in steel in 
September, 1939, while Mr. Lewis was 
still CIO president, was 76c. The aver- 
age wage in bituminous mines was 
higher—89c—and in anthracite mines it 
was 92c. Through the war period, Lewis 
has been in controversy with -the War 
Labor Board. It is alleged that he was 
the first important labor leader to re- 
pudiate the no-strike pledge? 

In the meantime, Philip Murray, who 
succeeded Lewis as president of the CIO, 
has been working with and through the 
War Labor Board, rather than by strikes. 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 


® AUGUST, 1945 


Ly 
a 


ORGANIZER AND LEADER OF THE NATIONAL YOUTH RADIO CONFERENCE 


By November, 1944, Murray had quietly 
raised the average hourly earnings in 
steel until they were above the miners’ 
average! Here’s the record: Bituminous 
coal miners: $1.164; Anthracite miners: 
$1.156; Steel: $1.17. This would indi- 
cate that cooperation and the non-strike 
method, for the war at least, have pro- 
duced better results than strikes and the 
threat to strike. 


Question: 

My religious faith is so simple that at 
times I am ashamed of it! I am the 
graduate of a proud university, have an 
earned doctor’s degree and would, I .sup- 
pose, be regarded as an _ intellectual. 
Nevertheless, while I believe in practical 
Christianity and try to support it, the 
personal Gospel has my first interest. 
Should I be ashamed? 


Answer: 

My best answer for this question 
comes from another “intellectual” who 
is also the graduate of a “proud univer- 
sity’—George Wharton Pepper, former 
United States Senator, a distinguished 
lawyer and publicist. In his book, “A 
Philadelphia Lawyer,” he has written: 


I reckon among the blessings of 
my life the preservation of a simple 
faith. Had I been endowed with 
greater intellectual powers or had I 
been less fortunate in my early 
training or if for action I had sub- 
stituted a habit of speculation, I 
might have been tossed hither and 
thither by the winds of strange doc- 
trine. In that event I should have 
lost the faith of my childhood and 
gained nothing in exchange. There 
is something tragic in the spectacle 
of a man of intellect who has no 
fixed religious beliefs and_ rather 
wistfully confesses his longing for 
them ... As time sweeps on and 
comrades fall away and vital energy 
wanes those who wholeheartedly ac- 
cept the Christian philosophy of life, 
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no matter how imperfectly their 
beliefs are translated into action, 
should be profoundly grateful for an 
unspeakable blessing . . . As shadows 
lengthen and your cheek feels the 
evening damp it is a great thing to 
be able to say with calm assurance: 
“I look for the resurrection of the 
dead and the life of the world to 
come.” 


Question: 

My son-in-law is on an L.S.T. ship and 
has no regular chaplain. Have not those 
men on smaller ships the same spiritual 
There 
are little country churches where min- 
Why could not 
many of these younger ministers be sent 
to these smaller ships? 


needs as men on larger vessels? 


isters preach regularly. 


Answer: 

Certainly the spiritual needs of men on 
smaller ships are not less than the needs 
of their more fortunate brothers, but the 
problems of the fleet and the shortage of 
chaplains unite to make the practical 
difference. I am glad that again and 
again the men themselves organize re- 
ligious services and conduct Bible classes. 
Also an earnest effort is made to give 
them the guidance of a chaplain when 
they return to their bases. Right now 
there is a desperate need for additional 
younger chaplains and I earnestly hope 
that some of the men referred to in this 
question will enlist without delay. The 
need is quite as great as the question 


suggests. 


Question: 

In “Our Sunday Visitor,” for April 22, 
appears an article quoting a number of 
Protestant leaders under the title, “Their 
Own Leaders Their Chief Critics.” You 
were quoted therein as having stated at 
a Christian Endeavor convention: “Or- 
ganized religion has failed. We have 
tried every other way, every other leader. 
We've almost wrecked man.” The refer- 
ence to you then concludes: “When Dr. 
Poling said that organized religion had 
failed, he implied that the churches had 
failed—and he had Protestantism in 
mind.” Were you correctly quoted? 


Answer: 

Without intent, I am sure, I was in- 
correctly quoted because I was not fully 
quoted. In the same address I also said 
that the Church is an institution at once 
human and divine, that in its earthly as- 
pects it could be as weak as humans, but 
that at last and always it is as strong as 
God and can not fail. I said that Jesus 
Christ alone has the solution for the 
world’s problems, that all others and that 
all else has failed. I did not imply that 
Protestant churches more than any oth- 
ets had failed. I said “organized re- 
ligion,” and that means all organizations 
of religion. 
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Nend for this 
little book 
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HOW TO GIVE 
AND RECEIVE 


AT THE 


SAME TIME! 


rN | 


Sounds impossible? Give and receive at the same time? 
Not at all—not when you read “A Gift That Lives?’ That’s 
the title of a little book which has brought peace of mind 
and freedom from worry to thousands of men and women. 
You too may find in its pages just the Plan for you. Find 
out how you can receive an American Bible Society check 
regularly as long as you live—how you can at the same 
time further the work of distributing the Bible throughout 
the world. 

Annuity Agreements of the American Bible Society 
have proven a sound program for nearly 100 years and 
they stand today as firm and strong as ever. 

Every Christian should learn all the facts. Send for the 
booklet “A Gift That Lives”—send the coupon now! 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


INCOME 


ASSURED 


American Bible Society, Bible House, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your booklet CH-5 
entitled “A Gift That Lives. 
















































City of New York 


Department of Welfare 
May 23rd, 1945 
Dear Madam: 


We are interested in the possibility of a vacation at your camp 





for Charles Carson, an 11 year old boy, who lives with his 
mother at the above address. Both Mrs. C and Charles are very 
anxious for this opportunity, since Charles has never had a va 
cation in the country. 
Thank you for your consideration. 

Yours truly, 


Asst Case Supervisor 


* * * 


Pw eleven year old boy who has never been in the coun- 
try! Who has known nothing but crowded tenement streets 
through the long summers when life is almost unbearable, 
The street pavements are like ovens, their airless tenement 
rooms worse for little fresh air reaches them. Their fire es- 
capes offer small relief for they are hemmed in by build- 
ings too close by. 

There are too many children who have never been to the 
country—too many who have never seen a cow and chickens 
except in a butcher shop. Too many who do not know the 
peace and beauty of great fields and woods. Think of 
growing to man- and womanhood without knowing of such 
things. 

How little children survive the dreadful things done to 
them in the name of poverty, it is hard to understand. 
Never properly fed, exposed to disease through filth and 
bodily neglect, their only escape from their stifling rooms 
being the crowded slum streets, their only real chance for 
better living depending on the interest and sympathy of 
charity-giving people. 

Will you let us take Charles away from the heat of the 
city? Will you let him and other children who have never 
been to the country come to Mont Lawn where they can play 
on soft, lovely grass under great shade trees? Will you do 
that for little children who through no fault of their own pay 
the penalty of having been born to poor parents? 


oy) a TNE ONENECEMNI 
CHRISTIAN HERALD CHILDREN’S HOME 
419 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





Please send Charles to the country, every child should have 
a vacation from poverty and the city. 







$5 PAYS FOR A WEEK—every penny helps. 
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DIGEST OF THE MONTH 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERPRETATION AND COMMENT 


Edited yy Gabriel Courier 


IKE: We watched General Eisen- 
hower ride down Fifth Avenue and take 
a bow to four million New Yorkers who 
cheered him as they have never cheered 
any other homecoming We stood 
on the curb, as close to Ike as anyone 
got that day. and we had a good full look 
at him. He looked not much like a hero. 
He had no swagger: 
He smiled and waved at the crowds as 
naturally as a boy. His face was flushed 
a fiery red—like a big boy embarrassed 
by a sudden flood of compliments, not 
knowing quite what to do about it, quite 
what to say. 

That's Eisenhower’s charm. Fame 
hasn’t ruined him. He is still a modest 
farm bov Kansas. and the whole 
country that. We hope the love 
will endure for a long time to come, but 
when we read of what’s ahead for Ike. 
we wonder . It is an open secret that 
he is to succeed General Marshall as 
Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army, when 
Marshall retires after the war with 
Japan. Waiting for that, General Eisen- 
hower will serve a short term as head of 
American occupation troops in Europe— 
aterm which can’t last very long, in any 
event. Then the word is that he will 
play an important part in winning pub- 
lie support for certain new military and 
international policies. For 
maintaining Army, Navy and 
Air Force; in combining the War and 
Navy Departments into one department; 
im securing and developing former Japa- 
nese bases for U.S. use: in boosting a 
world security organization; and in ad- 
Vocating compulsory military training. 

Now all these ideas are packed with 
dynamite—dangerous for a new hero to 
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hero. 


he struck no pose. 


from 
loves 


instance—in 
a strong 


thing that can be done about it. The 
Army has more men than it needs. But 
the Navy, with the huge Pacific to con- 
quer, still needs every sailor and Marine 
it can get. Some few Navy men over 42 
are getting out, but not many. 

Our “inside information” leads us to 
believe that: Army men over 40 will soon 
be discharged on their own request; the 
number of points necessary for discharge 
will be reduced from the present 85 to 
80: officers will little 
discharge; technicians and 


chance for 
specialists 
radio men, etc) 
will be kept in until the very end of the 
Pacific 
probably 


have 


(engineers, mechanics, 
fracas: former prisoners are 
through with WACs 
in this country will be discharged soon if 
they have the necessary 44 points, but 
WACs in Europe will not. 

That’s the 


war 
combat; 


way it looks now, 


joss: The 
jobs,” in 


million 


Wallace 


drive for “60 
charge of Secretary 
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General Eisenhower and Mrs. Eisenhower in a jubilant mood for his homecoming. 


touch! There is certain to be determined 
opposition, a bitter opposition that will 
not stop to think of heroes’ deeds. 
Somehow, we don’t just like General 
Eisenhower in that position. 


DEMOBILIZING: Mere days after 
“Tke” took his bow on Fifth Avenue, the 
Queen Mary reached New York with an 
unbelievable 14,000 soldiers and _ sailors 
aboard. Most of the 14,000 were des- 
tined for demobilization: a few were to 
be reassigned. It’s getting to be an old 
story with us on the East Coast: 
discharged servicemen aplenty. 

We hear occasional complaints. The 
Navy men, and the Marines. are com- 
plaining that Army men with terms of 
service shorter than their own, are being 
let out while leathernecks and sailors are 
kept in. It isn’t doing their morale any 
good, but there doesn” 


we have 


scem to be any- 


and pushed by both friends and enemies 
of Wallace. is being taken more seriously 
in) Washington than The 
sneering and the skepticism have died 
down: all concerned realize that 
thing must be now, to 


now ever. 
some- 
forestall 
widespread post-war unemployment. 

What they really mean by “60 million 
jobs” is a 5-year plan to boost business 
industrial production. High em- 
ployment and good business are Siamese 
twins: you never get one without the 
other. So—the government will go all- 
out to encourage and help business, 
which is something new under our recent 
political sun. 

This is a new attitude for government 
—an attitude that has been encouraged 
by the President. It was not born with 
Mr. Truman; it started developing just 
as the war began. The iron-clad New 
Dealers were barking up the wrong tree 


done, 


and 














when they fought business, and they 
knew it. They changed their tune. Mr. 
Truman will change it still more. He is 
definitely pro-business. 

There are no final plans as yet. What 
Congress will do will probably be to pass 
such legislation as is needed from year 
to year, as markets and incomes develop. 
It is not hoped or expected that Con- 
gress or the businessmen will be able to 
beat unemployment entirely; the impor- 
tant thing is that government and _ busi- 
ness will move together to hold it down. 





OLD LINE: The Communist Party in 
this country executes a sharp about- 
face: Earl Browder has been fired, and 
veteran William Z. Foster takes 
the party leadership. The Communists 
will conveniently forget the line they 
pursued all through the war. They will 
no longer cooperate with 
That’s old stuff to them, now. They re- 
turn to world revolution. 

The sparks will begin to fly soon. 
President Truman will be denounced by 
the Communists for “not following the 
Roosevelt policies.” which of course 1s 
blatant There will be a defi- 
nite split between Communists and left- 
wing Democrats: we believe there will 
come a bad split in the CIO. with the 
radicals than 
ever, and with a considerable number ef 
CIO men turning to the A. F. of L. 

From the standpoint of the American 
political ideal, all this is interesting. 
Here is a political party saying defi- 
nitely in time of war that its old policy 
(world revolution) is dead and done for; 
no more of that; they were all-of-a-sud- 
den Democrats! But the minute the war 
is over, they give the lie to that. and re- 
turn to the old line. If that isn’t down- 
right falsehood, then we have forgotten 
what those words mean. It is a brand of 


over 


democracy. 


nonsense. 


becoming more radical 


deceit absolutely alien to the American 
way of thinking. Americans like a man, 
even a politician, to be on the level. We 
don’t trust liars. 

We may be lucky, at that, that this 
has happened now. It gives us an idea 
of what we would be in for if these 
people ever got into power! 


SENATE: Returning from San Fran- 
cisco, Senator Vandenberg said he got 
much more in the charter than he ex- 
pected to get. In Washington, Senator 


Crawford in The Newark Evening News 


“HE WILL BE AN INTERESTED SPECTATOR” 


La Follette said in cagey language that 
he was ready to support a world organi- 
zation operating on a majority-rule prin- 
ciple and guaranteeing U.S. sovereignty. 
But that gruff old isolationist Burton K. 
Wheeler muttered in his beard that “it 
would be a mistake for the Senate to 
vote on San Francisco until after the 
peace conference has been held.” 

San Francisco the charter in 
the Senate’s lap, and says, “Now it’s up 
to you.” San Francisco, as we said last 
month, did a great job—in spite of all 
those gloomy ones who, it seemed, 
wanted the Conference to fail! To the 
Senate now falls responsibility for the 
peace of the next hundred years. 

There are those in the Senate who feel 
that the upper house should be no more 
hasty than San Francisco: that the Sen- 
ate should “study all the angles” and 
take its time. There are others publicly 
anxious (as the President is) to have 
the United States sign first, and set the 
example for all the world. Some want 
long debate over the question of the 
veto; some say they want the trusteeship 
formula cleared up. And _ still others 
want to know if the American delegate 
on the Security Council is to be forced 
to go to the Senate every time this coun- 
try tries, through the Council, to take a 


tosses 


stand for woria peace. If he is, there 
will be something worse than confusion, 

These are important questions—but 
they are no more important, no more im- 
possible of collective solution, than were 
some of the questions faced at San Fran- 
cisco. It will take a little courage and a 
little originality on the part of the Sena- 
tors: it will also call for a break with 
some ancient Senatorial ideas as to pro- 
cedure. There may come a sharp break 
with some Senate tradition. We hope so! 
Business, commerce, transportation, so- 
ciety, morals, even religion is expected 
to change. Why shouldn’t the Senate? 

But whether the Senate does it via the 
old traditional procedures, or by some 
radically new one, it must be done. A 
generation of children whose fathers 
fought this war will be led to the slaugh- 
ter if it is not done. Their blood will be 
on the Senate’s hands. 


BROAD 


UNDERGROUND: The Nazis have gone 
underground. Only a blind, deaf and 
dumb super-optimist believes the Nazi 
is crushed and done for. Eddy Gilmore, 
writing from Berlin, tells us this: 

“T was walking alone ... when a young 
German of 17 or 18 rode up on a bhi- 
cycle. ‘Pardon me,’ he said in passable 
English, ‘are you British or American? 

**American,’ I told him . . . He looked 
around him in a guarded way, then he 
said, ‘We have just finished a war with 
the Russians, and you will have a war 
with them, too.” He talked on and on. 
It was the old Nazi line, the same one 
the Germans had used during the war. 
A Red Army officer appeared down the 
street. ‘So long,’ said the young German. 
‘See you in the next war.’ I have talked 
to about fifty Germans in Berlin, and 
most of them are quick to argue that 
Germany was not to blame for the war. 
Condemning Hitler publicly is very pop- 
ular... The Germans wait mechanically 
for your applause for saying nasty things 
about their former Fuehrer . . .” 

Newspapers the same day _ reported 
that sixteen Nazis had been arrested by 
American Military Government officials 
for operating an underground “provi- 
sional” government, and fourteen Hitler 
Youth graduates of a sabotage school 
were sentenced to prison terms up to 
ten vears. 

It will take a lot of education to cor- 
rect that. 





RUSSIANS: Sometimes it seems to Us 
that too many Americans have made it 
the cherished dream of their lives to get 
this country into a shooting war with 
Russia. And it seems to us that some- 
thing ought to be done about it. 
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If we heard it once we heard it a hun- 
dred times, during the San Francisco 
Conference: “The Russians are running 
the whole show. They’re asking every- 
thing and giving nothing, and we're a lot 
of chumps, for giving them what they 
want.” And then out come the news- 
papers telling us that Russia has given 
way on the most crucial question faced 
at San Francisco—the veto question— 
and also on the Polish question! A cock- 
tail-soldier who never got into a uniform 
whispers that “there is bad blood be- 
tween the Russian and American. sol- 
diers and then General Ike says 
right out loud that there is absolutely no 
reason at all for discord between the 
Russians and the Americans in Germany 
—and he ought to know! Another says. 
“The Russians will murder those sixteen 
Poles!’ And Russia doesn’t execute a 
single one of the sixteen! 

Now we learn that a very definite offer 
of a separate peace was made to Russia 
by the Germans, when the Germans real- 
wed they could not win against Russia. 
at about the time of Stalingrad. And 
the Russians turned the offer down cold. 
They even refused to send a delegate to 
meet German agents in Sweden, to talk 
it over. Stop and think of what that 
meant, to a Russia bled almost white. 
How many Russian lives might have 
been saved by a separate peace? How 
many Soviet villages might have been 
spared? But—the Russian wouldn't even 
meet the Nazi to talk it over! 

Think about that, carefully, next time 
you are inclined to say “The Russians 
are running the whole show.” Even if 
that were true, she might have a good 
reason for trying to run it—which she 
isn’t. Russia today is more suspicious 
than domineering. She doesn’t trust any- 
body. She has just seen her country 
burned and despoiled: that experience is 
detrimental to cooperation, either in a 
man or a nation. Russia resents criti- 
cism of the Soviet in U. S. newspapers. 
while she criticizes the U. S. mercilessly 
in her own. But it is an obstacle in 
international relations not impossible of 
conquering. Molotov at San Francisco 


faced huge batteries of newspapermen, 
day after day, saw his interviews inter- 
preted variously in American newspa- 
pers, and gave more interviews! 

If that happened with the Russians in 
California, it can happen with the Rus- 


sians in Moscow. We've come a long 
ways, in establishing friendly relations 
between these two countries; let’s go the 
second mile now, and really understand 
each other! 


TRIALS: The war criminals are about 
to face the music. While final organiza- 
tion of the various courts which will try 
them is not yet complete, it begins to 
look as though there would be three dif- 
ferent courts working at once. To wit: 
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1. An International Tribunal, which 
will try the major criminals—Herman 
Goering, Joachim Von Ribbentrop, etc. 
This court—if the proposal of the United 
States is accepted—will be made up of 
representatives from the United States, 
Britain and Russia. 

2. National Courts will hear cases 
against men whose crimes affected the 
people of a single nation. 

3. Military Courts will try those 
charged with the murder, torture and 
starvation of American and British pris- 
oners of war. 

All in all, more than 4,000 German 
war criminals are now listed by the 
United Nations War Crimes Commis- 
sion—but this may be only the begin- 
ning. If Supreme Court Justice Jack- 


“CHRISTIAN HERALD PRESENTS .. .” 


“They Knew God,” a new series 
of radio programs based on the 
actual experiences of Dr. Daniel A. 
Poling, who as a chaplain and ac- 
credited war correspondent has 
made five overseas trips to all the 
war theaters. Heard are the sto- 
ries of men, who fighting in dark- 
ness, were guided by a light that 
brought new meaning to their liv- 
ing. They found God. 

At present the series is carried 
by the following stations: WPAG, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; KYW, Philadel- 
phia; WFBM, Indianapolis; KSL, Salt 
Lake City; KGKO, Dallas, Tex.; 
WINN, Louisville, Ky.; WOW, Oma- 
ha, Neb.; WLW, Cincinnati; WCAX, 
Burlington, Vt. Consult your local 
newspaper for time. 

These broadcasts are available 
in recorded form. 
station have them? 


Does your local 


son’s proposal that the Gestapo and SS 
were criminal conspiracies of themselves. 
then any man in either of those two 
groups becomes automatically subject to 
trial. This can mean hundreds of thou- 
sands of trials! Then there is Russia, 
which so far has declined to join the War 
Crimes Commission. If the trials of the 
sixteen Poles is indicative, then the So- 
viet may be planning to go her own way 
and stage her own trials. The British, 
however, think that will not happen. 

The trials will be short. Court-martial 
procedure is to be used, which means 
that much, much red tape will be cut 
and thrown away before the judges sit 
down on the first case. And if the trials 
get under way before too much time 
elapses, the penalties will be stiff. Von 
Ribbentrop stated the case for the crimi- 
nals when he told his captors that he 
hoped to hide out long enough for the 
excitement to quiet down—after which 
he might expect a fairey trial! 


NEIMOELLER: Said a perfectly good 
clergyman to us the other day: “I’ve lost 
all confidence in Neimoeller. Do you 
know that he actually offered to serve 
in a German submarine, during the war? 
And now he tells us flatly that the Ger- 
mans will not accept democracy.” 

The clergyman is right. Pastor Nei- 
moeller has made both statements. And 
we wonder why the brother gets so ex- 
cited about it. The German pastor of- 
fered to help his country in a war. So 
what? It is as though an American in 
this country, completely at odds with his 
government (as some millions of Ameri- 
cans have been, for some years) offered 
to go to war for his country when dan- 
ger threatened. We see nothing so star- 
tling about Martin Neimoeller’s patriot- 
ism, when you look at it that way. (Do 
you remember that Edith Cavell once 
said, “Patriotism is not enough”?) 

Pastor Neimoeller also knows whereof 
he speaks when he says that the Ger- 
mans will not accept democracy—that 
their background and philosophy stand 
opposed to the democratic way. And 
he’s right again. Why blame him for 
saying this? Scores of American scholars 
have said the same thing about the Ger- 
mans, long since. 

One further angle of the Neimoeller 
dispute interests us. We must remember 
that this man never broke completely 
with his Nazi governors; he opposed 
them only when they demanded his soul. 
That, he said, he could not give them; 
it belonged to his God. But there is 
nothing on record to prove that he was 
active in any underground, or that he 
moved in any direction to overthrow the 
regime. He was and is a good German. 
Being that, real pathos is added to the 
words he wrote recently for a reporter 
of Religious News Service: 

“My impression is that nothing is left 
in the innermost soul of my people, and 
that this poorness surpasses all physical 
suffering. We Christians have our share 
in this affliction. We lost our sons and 
daughters, our homes, our fortunes, our 
freedom and our chances for the future. 
But we lost no ideal. On the contrary, 
we have gained something that is not 
small. We have found that God does not 
fail us, and that therefore our faith does 
not let us down. We do not question 
God’s love, despite the graves, ruins and 
crimes, and therefore we will try to hand 
this love over to our people, in order to 
fill their empty souls.” 


TRAVEL: The Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, to date, insists that travel 
limitations be maintained upon church 
and religious groups. Some Churches 
defy the ODT, and hold their conven- 
tions and meetings as_ they please. 
Others obey, wondering what it’s all 
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A happy scene that was made possible by the Allied victory in Europe and one 
that will be repeated for some time to come. Five Michigan veterans leave the 
Ft. Sheridan, Ill. Separation Center, discharged under the Army point-card system. 


about, anyway. 

We wonder about something else im 
this dismal picture. Just why is it that 
the dog- and horse-racing tracks in this 
country were allowed to open, when 
Church conventions of tremendous im- 
portance were told to stay closed? 
Horses are moved on railroads, or in gas- 
consuming and tire-consuming trucks— 
and a horse takes a lot of room and a 
lot of gas. Are the ponies a war essen- 
tial? Are the dogs who chase the imita- 
tion rabbit around a track better mo- 
rale-builders than, say, the Northern 
Baptist Convention? 

What does go on here, anyway, ODT? 


PROPORTIONS: We listened the other 
night, over the radio, to a reporter’s de- 
scription of Independence, Missouri. A 
native was boasting to the reporter of 
the town’s achievements; he told the 
newspaperman proudly, “We're pretty 
proud of our churches. Got thirty-two 
of them, or one church for every six 
hundred people!” Meaning no slight to 
the people of Independence, we wonder 
if they are all proud of that, or whether 
they would like fewer churches with 
more people in them? 

But when we got down to some seri- 
ous checking, we discovered that Inde- 
pendence isn’t really so bad, after all. 
In 1936, in this country, there was one 
rural church for every 300 people! Two 
out of three of our Protestant churches 
are rural churches—which means _ two- 
thirds of our churches for forty percent 
of the population! The rural folks don’t 
just like it; they have set a standard of 
one church for every 1,000 of the popu- 
lation, and they're. shooting at that. 


RESOLUTION: We don’t think much 
of the average church resolution; it is 
too quickly pushed aside and forgotten. 
Not one in a million ever accomplish 
anything. But in our mail this week 
comes this one, from the Pasadena Com- 
munity Church of Pasadena, Florida. 
Read it carefully: 

“Whereas, the present world has 
plunged the human race into a situation 
which has demanded unity among the 
Allied Nations Whereas our repre- 
sentative world leaders . . . have ex- 
pressed general agreement that the na- 
tions of the earth must unite in order to 
win and maintain peace; therefore, be it 
resolved that we the members of Pasa- 
dena Community Church do hereby urge 
our denominational leaders to take ad- 
vantage of the present opportunity to 
discontinue all competitive and overlap- 
ping missionary efforts and that the 
Church give a demonstration of world- 
wide unity by establishing Christian Mis- 
sions in their place. Be it further re- 
solved that effort be made to enlist the 
active cooperation of all other denomina- 
tions . . . toward this end.” 

Three long cheers! It’s about time we 
had language like that in the Church. 
Now if the leaders of the Church will 
only have the good sense to take that 
resolution seriously, and not try to smile 
it off, we may move a step nearer to 
really intelligent missionary organiza- 
tion. 


FOXHOLES: Chaplain Lewis A. Myers, 
writing in the Arkansas Baptist, claims 
that foxholes do not make Christians. 
Says he, bluntly: “In load after load of 
returning soldiers (the chaplain is a 


transport chaplain) . we find eighty 
percent of them listen to the Gospel with 
more skepticism than they ever revealed 
previously; eighty percent of them stay 
away from religious services, altogether, 
with less scruples; eighty percent of them 
curse more and with a finesse unbeliey- 
able: eighty percent of them gamble with 
more avidity and defend it with more 
vigor, and finally eighty percent of them 
find it difficult to hold an extended con- 
versation without defaming womankind, 
even though unintentionally. 

“The principle is that foxholes are not 
valid agents for making Christians, for 
destroying atheists or for driving men to 
God or even closer to Him. It is ad- 
mitted, of course, that some men, sud- 
denly left without adequate physical de- 
fense and under great fear, have thrown 
themselves upon God’s mercy, promising 
and actually keeping faith that they 
would thereafter give diligence to Chris- 
tian service in exchange for preservation 
of health or life. But that group is not, 
relatively, larger in the military than is 
found back home in normal civil life. 

“If you desire a man to come out of a 
foxhole with something, you had better 
send him in with something . .. We 
should understand now, before the great 
discharge of soldiers begins, that fox- 
holes are not now doing, and never will 
do, the work of our Christian institu- 
tions.” 

We need that kind of language, too! 


CIGARETTES: A New York cigarette 
manufacturer recently conducted a_ sur- 
vey to find out who was smoking the 
most cigarettes in this country. He found 
out that women were smoking sixty-nine 
percent of the total civilian supply. 

He also learned that the average 
smoker throws away half of every ciga- 
rette he (or she) smokes. This he found 
by a study of smoking habits in war- 
plant cafeterias, restrooms, movie houses, 
open theatres, restaurants, athletic fields 
and arenas. 

It’s quite a business. A business that 
thrives on a product that’s not used, but 
thrown into the gutter. And it’s quite an 
intelligence that pays fancy prices for 


something it throws away. 


FOOD: The beermen are forever tell- 
ing us that “beer is a food”—and they 
say that, because “beer contains yeast.” 
Yeast vitamins, they say. What they 
fail to tell us is that the process of mak- 
ing beer involves elimination of the yeast; 
beer is carefully filtered to get the yeast 
out, for if it stayed in, the beer wouldn't 
taste right—wouldn’t sell. 

What a Business! 
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GE 10 


So you'll 
eat better 


ORE Foop from farms where electric- 
M ity is a ‘‘hired hand” . . . milking 
cows, pumping water, churning, grinding, 
increasing egg laying. 

Earlier, better crops from electric hot- 
beds. Stronger, healthier calves. ..when 
treated with ultraviolet. Better oranges 
...With an x-ray playing ‘‘policeman”’ to 
toss out any below-standard orange. Food 
kept better .. . with electric refrigeration. 
And better cooking ... with all those 
electric kitchen helpers you treasure. 


Of course General Electric isn’t really 
in the food business. But you can hardly 
find a farm, a factory, or a home where 
G-E research and engineering haven’t 
helped get things done better. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Which is)the good orange? By inspecting 
oranges with G-E x-ray fluoroscopic units 
after severe frost, California and Arizona 
citrus growers salvaged millions of good 
oranges that would have been condemned by 
other methods. (The unfrozen orange is the 
dark one at the bottom of the picture.) 


* 


Hear the G-E radio programs: The G-E All-girl Orchestra, 
Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—The World Today news, Monday 
through Friday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS—The G-E House Party, 
Monday through Friday 4:00 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


FOR VICTORY — BUY AND HOLD VICTORY BONDS 


“Floating drugstore” feeds 2,000 sailors. 
Ice cream aplenty on battlewagons and most 
combat ships is now made on new type equip- 
ment recently developed by the Bureau of 
Ships, Bastian Blessing Company (who built 
the freezers and cabinets), and General Elec- 
tric (who built the refrigeration equipment). 


— 


Ultraviolet for calves. Ultraviolet lamps 
make calves grow faster, healthier. Laying 
hens and baby chicks are also helped by such 
G-E lamps. Scientists and engineers at Gen- 
eral Electric have devised electrical equip- 
ment to do dozens of different farm jobs from 
corn shelling to soil sterilizing. 


Vitamin detective. Nutrition expert Dr. 
Jennie McIntosh works on experiment to de- 
termine best way to retain vitamins in cooked 
foods. This is one important project of G. E.’s 
Consumers Institute. Discoveries are made 
public, and also are used to improve G-E 
kitchen appliances. 
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IS THE SUNDAY SCHOOL “DEAD‘‘? 


URING February this year, while with the 
Third Army in Luxembourg, I met Chaplain 
George R. Metcalf. Before his promotion to 

General Patton’s headquarters, Chaplain Metcalf 
served with advanced combat troops. On the after- 
noon that we visited the historic Bastogne area, he 
told me of how again and again men who had re- 
ceived even a minimum of religious instruction had 
something with which to meet the battle ordeal that 
other men did not have. He said, “I have often been 
ashamed of the little we have given, but out here 
even that little has been justified ten thousand times. 
What these men have learned even haphazardly in 
some little Sunday school has served and saved their 
very souls in action.” 

That should send America back to the Sunday 
school !—send America back to make this minimum, 
which has had its ministry for men at war, a maxi- 
mum for winning the peace. 

But it is affirmed and church statistics generally 
support the afirmation, that for a decade and longer 
Sunday-school attendance has steadily decreased.* 
Many reasons are alleged for the condition and 
causes are variously defined. Recently Wesner Fal- 
law, former dean of men at Furman College and a 
minister of religious education, wrote a thoughtful 
article, “Now for the School of the Church,” in 
Christian Century. He is of the opinion that there 
must be a complete reversal of method, that family 
life has been “secularized” and “increasingly frag- 
mentized,” and that facing the new situation the 
Church “needs to propagate its gospel first among 
family and all adult church groups and then among 
children.” He affirms that this is a complete re- 
versal of method. 

He believes, too, that modern religious education, 
with all its advances, has never been “notably suc- 
cessful” and for the reason that it is “child-centered 
and not family-centered.” Parents are the problem, 
he tells us. Parents and the adult body generally 
must be educated and he has some searching things 
to say about conversion and faith. His indictment 
or admonition is applied equally to “even the dea- 
cons.” He calls for a revival of theology, but for a 
curriculum that is definitely social, too. 

Dr. Fallaw concludes that if the Church cannot 
educate adult groups within its membership and 
Christianize so small a unit as the family, then there 
will be no Christian social order. 

We are deeply impressed by this author, but defi- 


*The “Watchman-Examiner” has given the following figures for 
Sunday-school losses in the past decade: Northern Baptist, 14%; 
Episcopalian, 19% ; Disciples, 12%; Lutheran, 9%; Methodist, 
13% 3 Presbytericn, 199%; Congregational, 20%. 
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nitely we do not agree when he concludes, “The 
Sunday school is dead.” Nor do we believe that adult 
education should be substituted for child education, 
or even that the order of emphasis should be re. 
versed. Rather here is a two-in-one program and 
the emphases should be made, enriched and pro. 
moted together. We should continue to educate the 
child even when parents refuse to be educated or re. 
main indifferent to our program; through the chil- 
dren we may still hope to reach these parents and 
the adult group generally. 

From time to time, CHRISTIAN HERALD will release 
stories of successful Sunday schools. There are so 
many of these it is difficult to make our selections; 
space restrictions will exclude some of the finest. 

From these stories it is apparent that decreasing 
Sunday-school attendance is not the malady of in- 
tensely evangelical and evangelistic groups and 
churches. Here at least, conservative theology has 
a clear advantage over liberal theology and the 
“Bible belt” of the South and West are less afflicted 
than some of our so-called “cultural” areas. We 
have gone far enough with our studies to justify the 
affirmation that scholarship is not enough, that equip- 
ment, time extension and trained leadership, while 
in themselves “good” and even “better,” are defi- 
nitely not “best.” 

Years ago in Channing Pollock’s “The Fool,” the 
leading character, a clergyman, when asked by a 
crippled child whether God would cure her if she 
prayed and believed, replied, “Yes—if you believe 
hard enough.” Christian education today is too fre- 
quently without the faith that believes hard enough. 
Beyond this, our Protestant divisions and widening 
schisms work against the success of a program that 
registers its greatest advances in unity. 

The Sunday-school associations of the Marion 
Lawrence days, with their mass conventions and 
evangelistic fervor, were the finest demonstrations of 
Protestant unity yet known. All the gains achieved 
by other plans and organizations have not compen- 
sated for the tragic losses sustained in putting too 
great a trust in “religious education” and in promot- 
ing a super sense of denominational life and loyalty. 

The Protestant Sunday school or church schoo! has 
suffered from the same malady of separatism and 
division that continues to affect our Protestant faith. 
Recently in a widely read article, John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., has manfully and constructively gone to 
the heart of the matter. While we may not agree 
with all that he has written, the tragic facts of our re- 
ligious life confirm his basic conclusion. Both faith 
and works, a faith in God and Christ rising above 
forms and creeds though not disregarding them, and 
works in which our Protestant churches achieve a 
dynamic unity transcending all differences, are di- 
rectly involved in our Sunday-school problem —and 
that problem is the problem of the Protestant Church. 
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i freezing February morning, 


while I was a_ student in_ theological 
school, I was walking down Mount Ver- 
non Street in Boston. Just ahead of me 
walked a lady who must have weighed 
250 pounds. The sidewalk was a smear 
of ice, and I found myself watching her 
with a strange fascination, wondering 
when it was going to happen. It hap- 
pened on the next corner. Her feet flew 
out from under her as though someone 
had knocked them out with a pole, and 
she hit the sidewalk with a thump that 
must have been heard in Peking. 

I was young and gallant in those days, 
so I rushed over to help her up. She 
glowered up at me, most  uncivilly, 
straightened her hat on her head as I 
took hold of her arms and started to lift. 
(I weighed 130, myself.) She was about 
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"THE HOME-COMING YANK IS NO PSYCHOLOGICAL CASE. HE IS THE 
SAME BOY WHO WENT AWAY. HE HASN‘T REALLY CHANGED MUCH, EXCEPT 
THAT HE HAS MATURED FASTER THAN HE NORMALLY WOULD. ALL HE WANTS 
TO DO IS TO SLIP QUIETLY BACK INTO THE OLD FAMILIAR GROOVES OF LIFE.” 


halfway up when her feet slipped again. 
So did mine. We went down together in 
a heap. and I heard somebody laugh. 

I struggled out from under her, 
brushed myself off and tried it again. 
I looked up to see several of my seminary 
friends watching the performance; pos- 
sessed of the Old Nick, not one of them 
offered to help. I got hold of her the 
second time, got her three-quarters of 
the way up and—swish! Down we went 
again. This time I fell on top of her, 
which was some comfort. 

By that time there were fifteen people 
looking on. And by that time the fat 


lady was madder than the proverbial wet 
hen. She looked at me with an expres- 
sion of outraged dignity I shall never be 
able to put into words, and she said, “If 
this young man would only go away and 
leave me alone, I think I could get up 
by myself!” I went away from there, 
fast. 

I have thought of that a good many 
times since then, and I am_ thinking 
about it more than ever in these days 
when we are all waiting for Johnny to 
come marching home, and when we are 
all planning feverishly what we are going 
to do to “rehabilitate” him. Everybody 











is talking about it, and every other one 
of us is writing about it. There are al- 
ready more than fifty books on the sub- 
ject; there are magazine articles galore; 
there are sermons being preached every- 
where. I have a suggestion to make, if 
you don’t mind: Let’s leave them alone! 

The homecoming Yank is no gnome, 
pixie or nut. 
went away. 


He is the same boy who 
He hasn't really changed 
much, except that he has matured faster 
than he normally would. And except for 
the definite hospital cases, he is no Psy- 
chological Case. All he wants is to slip 
quietly back into the old familiar grooves 
of life—to drink sodas at the corner 
drugstore, go to baseball games, get back 
to his church and his lodge, his noonday 
lunch club, his friends. He wants to 
marry the girl and settle down to a little 
decent living. He doesn’t want to be 
looked upon‘as a visitor from Mars, or a 
superman, or a hero. 

[I heard this illustrated poignantly over 
the radio the other night, on the “We 
The People” broadcast. There was a 
young fellow on that show telling how 
he lost his leg in the South Pacific, and 
the interviewer said to him, “I suppose 
that put quite a crimp in your spirits, 
didn’t it, son?” 

The soldier replied, “Yes, it did. You 
see, I had planned on becoming a pro- 
fessional ball-player.” 

“Bad as that?” asked the interviewer, 
sympathetically. 

“Not so bad,” said the youngster. 
“Yesterday I signed up to pitch this sea- 
son for the Washington ‘Senators.’ I 
can run the bases with my artificial leg 
only four seconds slower than the aver- 
age player. I can pitch as well as ever. 
I’m grateful to the ‘Senators’ for sign- 
ing me up. That’s all I want—a chance! 
It’s all any of us want. We don’t want 
to be treated like a lot of freaks. We just 
want jobs that we can handle. We want 
to make our own way.” 

Just for good measure, he added: “You 
know, they have one boy in the big 
leagues who has only one arm, and he 
can field and hit with the best of them.” 

The boy’s experience impresses me; I 
am also impressed by the imagination 
and good sense of the Washington “Sena- 
tors” in giving him his chance as a “pro.” 
My guess is that the American public will 
respond; aside from good spirit, this is 
good box-office! 

Just the other day I had a letter from 
a woman who was once a member of a 
church I served in Detroit; she is now 
engaged in one of the most effective 
services to returned soldiers that I have 
seen or heard of. Fdith Keffer noticed 
that there was a sad dearth of living- 
quarters for the wives and friends and 
families of the sick and injured soldiers 
in the Valley Forge Hospital. So she 
rented a big house, furnished it and in- 
vited the friends, wives and families to 
come in. Today she has nineteen people 


in her home. She writes me: 

“In one room we have a Major Smith 
and his wife. He’s Air Force—flew P-38’s 
in the Pacific area. He’s in the hospital 
for eye treatment. The doctors don’t 
seem to be able to do much for him, and 
he is afraid he will go blind. But such 
courage! He is full of life and fun, and 
never a complaint; his wife is so happy 
to have him home again that she says 
they’re ‘living in Paradise.’ The other 
morning he told us about the first Japa- 
nese plane he shot down: 

“*Honest, I was seared stiff. Thought 
I was yellow. I didn’t want to lead my 
squadron. Not that I was afraid to die, 
but I kept thinking of Jean, and gosh, 
I wanted to live. But I talked with the 


SN. 


Triumph over a seemingly insuperable 
handicap. Pete Gray, the much publi- 
cized one-armed big-league outfielder. 


fellows who were my same age, and who 
were going up there with me, and I found 
out they all felt the same way. Misery 
loves company; after that I didn’t feel 
so badly about it. I felt that there would 
be—Someone up there with us. You get 
to feel that. You just know Someone is 
there, helping.’ 

Said Mrs. Keffer to the major, “De- 
pending on God and yourself! That’s a 
good combination, Major.” 

“Tl say it is,” said he. “God and 
yourself. That’s first. After that all I 
want is for Jean and I to be left alone 
for a year or so to enjoy ourselves. We 
don’t ask for any special favors from 
anybody. The Government is going to 
do decently enough by us; we know that. 
I'll have a pension until I'm able to work, 
and they’ll even help me through col- 
lege if I decide I want to go.” 

Mrs. Keffer told me about another 
blind boy who came over on the Grips- 
holm after being a prisoner of war in 
Germany for more than a year. He was 











so full of shrapnel that they were stil 
taking pieces of it out of him after a 
year’s time. Mrs. Keffer said: 

“He is amazing! He’s been blind for 
six months; he is always laughing, he 
never gripes about himself, and he says 
he wishes all solicitous people would go 
*way back and sit down where he’d never 
see them again. Last Friday he had his 
first tour around the town. The boys are 
taken downtown, you know, and taught 
to find their way to the buses, USO, 
churches and restaurants. And was he 
pleased with himself! I happened to 
bump into him, with his instructor, and 
he was doing fine. He lives with us and 
his young wife is here, too. He goes up- 
stairs three steps at a time, comes down 
to the kitchen for breakfast, and never 
bumps into anything. He handles his 
knife and fork as well as any of us. 

“His wife is a dream. She works in a 
local laboratory where they make penicil- 
lin, rushes home after work to change 
her dress, won’t even wait for a cup of 
tea before she tears off to the hospital 
for visiting hours; then she comes scam- 
pering back to wash out a few clothes, 
sleep and get up again at 6:30. Week- 
ends. he comes here. They go to the 
movies every Saturday night (she de- 
scribes them to him) and to church every 
Sunday morning. They are an inspiration 
to everybody they meet! And we've 
learned one thing from them, and _ the 
other nineteen in our house. We've 
learned to mind our own business, and 
leave them mind theirs.” 

I stumbled into the Union Station in 
Washington one night, going south; I 
turned over two heavy bags to a husky 
Negro porter with a sigh of relief; by 
nature, I’m a very lazy man. I followed 
the porter through the station, and suc- 
denly, out on the concourse, I saw not 
one but five soldiers in uniform walking 
ahead of me. They walked on crutches, 
all five of them. And every one of them 
was carrying his own bag. I stopped the 
porter: 

“Give me my bags, and go over and 
carry theirs.” 

He looked at me in amazement, and 
then he showed a mouthful of bright gold 
teeth in a broad grin. “Not me, Mister. 
It’s plain to see you don’t know nothin’ 
‘bout these crippled soldiers. They'd 
knock me colder’n a mackerel if I was 
to try to get them bags away from ’em. 
They’re funny that way. I'd get my 
haid cracked wid one o’ them crutches. 
an’ I don’ aim to get dat. We’d all be 
willin’ to carry their bags for nothin’, 
but we’ve learned not to ask, in this 
station. They're an independent lot, they 
is. Independent as a hog on ice. . .” 

That was my first experience with vet- 
erans on crutches. They walked in single 
file through that crowded station, laugh- 
ing and yelling at people to get out of 

(Continued on page 52 
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The Church 
must do it ! 


BY 
THE HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


Governor of Pennsylvania 


' HE most important thing in the world of to- 


" day and in the world of tomorrow is the work 
of the Church. 
We are living in the most tragic period of all hu- 


The 


accumulated property of centuries, the cathedrals, 


man history. Millions have died needlessly. 
great churches, ancient monuments, the architectural 
glories of the world, the work of men’s hands over 
generations, lie shattered. Deception and intrigue 
are undermining human faith. A generation of the 
world’s best manpower is being destroyed. 

With millions still joined in battle, with other 
millions living in greed, hate and intemperance, this 
weary, war-battered world faces an enormous job 
in the decade after the war. A job that must be done. 

To do it, we must have good will toward men. 
In all sincerity, devoutness and holiness, we must 
teach men to live right, act honorably, and to obey 
the laws of God and man. And we must start with 
America. 

Now, our America is a great land—a land made 
great by freedom, devotion and hard work. These 
three attributes have given us the highest living 
standards ever known to men; they have given us the 
will to do. They have given us the urge to help our 
less fortunate brothers ’round the world, and the 
bread cast upon the waters of the world by our for- 
eign missions and hospitals in times past comes back 
to us now in good will and understanding. 

Aye, America is a great and fortunate land. But 
we have our tragic faults, and as the war ends we 
should, with confidence, faith and understanding, 
consider our sins and shortcomings. Out of our 
great industrial successes has come a desire for easy 
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living. Politicians are urging us to take the easy 
way. They want us to forget that the way of the 
faithful is a hard way. We have forgotten to keep 
the faith. We praise our great free enterprise sys- 
tem, yet we find industry trying to kill competition. 
Labor preaches freedom of action, but labor does not 
practice it. Agriculture believes in independence, 
while demanding subsidies from the Government to 
maintain price levels. 

We want our neighbor to obey the Ten Command- 
ments, but we reserve to ourselves the freedom to 
While 


our men fight, we loaf on the job and spend our 


violate those Commandments that restrict us. 
money in the black market. In 1944 we spent more 
money for liquor than in any previous year of our 
history. In hundreds of our home communities, 
gambling, chiseling and law evasions are ignored or 
condoned. Such actions have no place in a country 
that has been fighting for its life. 
stamped out by an aroused citizenship—with the 
help of the Church. 


That is the way, and the only way, to make us an 


They can be 


even greater and better America. If we do it, then 
justice becomes more than an outward force; it will 
rise from the spirit of the people themselves. We 
must work for a better understanding, toward a 
clearer and greater faith. 

That is the first step on the long road into the 
future, because faith in ourselves, faith in others and 
above all, faith in God are the foundations of our 
When we have that great faith in 
others, good will follows as night follows day, and 


religious belief. 


with it comes an understanding on which we can 
base a permanent peace for all the earth. 
There is no other way! 











LEIGH 
MITCHELL 
HODGES 


NE winter day sixty-two years 

ago, a young divinity student 

landed at the fishing village of French- 

boro, on Outer Long Island, off the coast 

of Maine. Alexander MacDonald, sturdy 

and Scotch, had come to teach the one- 
room school. 

It was lonely—not only at Frenchboro, 
but on all the habited spots in the chain 
of some 3000 islands that form a little 
world of their own along Maine’s jig-saw 
coastline. Often in winter the smacks 
and dories were frozen in for weeks, and 
the mail boat frozen out. There was no 
getting in touch with the mainland or 
neighboring islands; no way to call a 
doctor or nurse, however needed, and 
food and medicines might be running 
low. Even in summer, storms sometimes 
halted urgent errands. There were no 
phone cables, such as run now to some 
of the larger islands, and no radios. And 
a sorry lack of the body and soul benefits 
launched later on by this Alexander 
MacDonald! 

Most Maine folk, but few elsewhere, 
know what changes he set going along 
this waterway. I chanced on it lately, 
while talking with a Seal Harbor minis- 
ter, in whose study I admired an old-time 
chair. 

“Bought it from the Sunbeam,” he 
said. 

“Queer name for a shop!” 

“It’s not a shop. It’s a boat.” 

“A boat dealing in antiques?” 

“One that deals in ’most everything, 
from salvation to second-hand sewing 
machines. It also takes around doctors, 
nurses and teachers to serve the people 
on our islands and headlands. It’s the 
fifth in a line of floating Good Samari- 
tans set going forty years ago, to look 
after the needs of the soul in these iso- 
lated spots. But now the work has 
grown to be as manysided as life itself, 
and the Sunbeam is about the busiest ¢ 
little boat in the world. She’s over at 
Northeast for the day. Maybe you'd like 
to see her.” 

I said I would, but first I learned all I 
could about MacDonald. He made the 
Last Harbor twenty-four years ago; liter- 
ally wore himself out. After being or- 
dained, he had gone to California as a 
missionary, but the call of the Maine 
coast kept sounding in his heart, and 
later on he came back to take two 
churches, on Mount Desert and the 
Cranberry Isles. One diamond of a day, 
according to local legend, he and _ his 
brother Angus, who had a pastorate in 





One OLD ISLANDER OF 


MAINE’S RUGGED SEA COAST SAID THIS OF THE ‘SUNBEAM’: 


“SHE JUST KEEPS COMIN’ 


ALONG, BRINGIN’ 


TH’ FIXIN‘’S 


FOR BEIN’ BORN, LIVIN‘, DYIN’ AN’ BURYIN’.“”, AND THAT‘S A PER- 
FECT DESCRIPTION OF THIS STAUNCH LITTLE MISSIONARY BOAT. 


The “Sunbeam” and some of the activities of the Maine Sea Coast Missionary 
Society. Left: The boat at anchor off one of the 3000 islands on the Maine coast 
its parish. Above: One of the clinics run by the Society. One day, 119 teeth 
were pulled and 175 filled! Below: The “Sunbeam” gets ready for a furniture sale. 


Bar Harbor, were standing on the sum- 
mit of Mount Desert’s Cadillac Moun- 
tain, looking out on the islands. For a 
while they were silent, then—*Angus! 
what a parish!” 

Alexander MacDonald had come to 
know how these scattered people were 
denied the comforts of religion—most of 
the settlements were too small to sup- 
port a church, and visiting preachers 
seldom got around. “Something must be 
done about it!” he said, and his brother 
agreed. Being practical Scots, they asked 
dollars from summer visitors and local 
residents; borrowed enough more to buy 
a little sloop: named _ it 
the Hope; named themselves and _ their 
friends the Maine Sea Coast Missionary 
Society, and in June, 1905, sent out 
Henry White, a layman, on a_ report 
cruise. 

The news he brought back some weeks 
later caused Alexander to resign his 
charges for this strangest of parishes, 
strung out 200 miles in salt water that 
can smile like a child, under a summer 
sin, and in winter lash about like a mad 
beast. 

Most of the islands off the Maine 
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second-hand 


coast are mere juttings of granite, but 
more than a hundred are lived on: com- 
munities ranging from one or two houses 
to tidy villages, with little farms here 
and there, and many a flock of sheep. 
Like all who face the sea, the people 


are a hardy lot: mostly descended from 
early English settlers lured by true tales 
of this fabulous fishing ground. For 
more than two centuries they’ve combed 
the waters for lobsters, cod, herring, 
mackerel, halibut and haddock; lumbered 
for pulpwood, or quarried granite. But 
fishing remains their chief business. It’s 
a hard way of making a living, with 
many risks, but these men and women 
are anchored to it, so to speak, by tradi- 
tion and inheritance: held fast as much 
by winter’s challenge as by summer’s 
briefer charms. 

When MacDonald started his sea-coast 
mission (still unique in this country) he 
raised more than a few doubts—in other 
people’s minds. “Some of us thought the 
mere size of the job would ‘get’ him,” 
said an old Bar Harborite to me. “But 
there was no halting such a dynamo— 
why, he’d head into a storm just as most 
of us’d walk into the next room!” 

He believed in faith and works as 
Siamese twins, and his first, weeks of 
sailing around showed him the need for 
a lot of works. He found too-few schools 
and churches: too-few opportunities for 
pleasures and recreation: too great a 
lack of skilled care in time of sickness 
or tragedy: too many homes that needed 
repair and brightening up. These ma- 
terial needs, most evident in the tiny, 
farthest-out neighborhoods, added many 
new items to the Hope’s original cargo 
of Bibles and hymnbooks, and_ before 
long it became clear that the sailboat was 
too small and uncertain for the widening 
work. A  power-boat needed, but 
power-boats come high, and funds were 
meagre. 


Was 


“T’'ll give you my Virginia,” said the 
late Bishop Mackay-Smith of Pennsyl- 
vania, then summering on Mount Desert. 
MacDonald re-named it the Morning 
Star, and for four years it shed many a 
beam of help and good cheer among the 

















islands that make up this biggest water- 
parish. On its manifest always the Gos- 
pel was first, but it took along tools, toys 
and food as well as Testaments. It car- 
ried crutches, wheelchairs and discarded 
parlor organs, and sometimes lumber for 
houses that needed mending. The sea- 
faring pastor himself would help nail on 
the planks, and once he turned in and 
built a brand-new cottage for a 
widow who lived in a shack. 

He helped build chapels and school- 
houses, and he could put his strong arms 
to other uses. Once. while preaching in 
a quarrymen’s boarding house on Head 
Harbor Island, he was heckled several 
times by a big fellow who seemed to 
want to break up the meeting. and 
wouldn’t be silenced. Pausing in his ser- 


poor 


mon, MacDonald walked over to the 
hefty stoneworker, suggested that he 








The Morning Star, hard-pressed by 
growing demands, had begun to fade 
out, as it were. There was need for a 
new boat. “Have one built, and send me 
the bill.” said Mrs. John S. Kennedy, a 
summer cottager from New York. While 
this was on the ways in Camden, N. J. 
MacDonald one day clambered up a 
lighthouse rock, for a pastoral call, and 
to leave a bundle of magazines. During 
the visit he told of the new boat. 


“What you goin’ to name her?” asked 
the keeper's little daughter. 

“Haven't decided yet.” 

“Td like Sunbeam.” said the child. 


And that it was, and still is, even to the 
present third = Sunbeam—which — cost 
$40,000. and was paid for by 600. chil- 
dren and grown-ups whose contributions 
ranged from dimes to a check for $5000. 

It was this ‘streamlined Sunbeam I 











The bronze prow-shield of the “Sunbeam” can cut through 10-inch ice as if it 
were so much snow. For months in the winter, the missionary boat is the only 
contact many islanders have with the mainland. It brings soul and body needs. 


might profit from “a little praying out- 
side,” and hove him through a window! 

He paid no attention to denomina- 
tional lines, a pattern still followed by 
the Mission, which now offers its services 
to some 1600 families whose religious and 
economic status 
Here and there among the islands are 
fine old houses, reminiscent of clipper 
days and the China trade. But most of 
the dwellings are of plain sort, and fish- 
ing huts abound. 

And there are the lighthouses, fifty- 
four of them, for this is a dangerous 
coast. From the start, MacDonald made 
a special point of the lighthouses, lone- 
liest of the lonely. Of course, it was a 
matter of one-family prayer meetings. 
and at that only once or twice a year. 
maybe. But these, too, were part of his 
parish, and from one of them came the 
Sunbeam’s name. 


covers a wide range. 





visited that day at Northeast. She’s a 
Diesel-powered 72-footer. planned spe- 
cially for her purpose. and fit for any sea. 
The bronze prow-shield can cut through 
10-inch ice as if it were so much snow. 
At the launching, five years ago, she was 
christened with a spray of red roses. As 
the boat slid into the water, “Ma” 
Peasley, dean of the Mission staff. said 
she hoped the new craft wouldn’t tum 
out to be a holy roller! 

“She does roll at times, and so would 
the biggest lier in such seas as we often 
encounter,” said the Reverend Neal Dow 
Bousfield, present superintendent of the 
Mission, as we stood on the deck. He 
looks too young to be old enough for such 
a job. but from what I saw and heard, 
MacDonald’s mantle—meantime worn 
by several in-betweens—fits him to the 
proverbial T. 

“Glad you happened along today, for 





we'll be out for some time. Had to bring 
in an appendix case from Swans last 
night, and must make Frenchboro this 
evening for a service. Even in peace. 
time, winter puts on the pressure. and 
war has brought new problems, and much 
extra work for us. The armed services 
and mainland war industries have taken 
nearly all our younger men and women, 
and the older ones and the children have 
to carry on as best they can. Many who 
helped with social and welfare programs 
have gone, and a lot of storekeepers have 
had to close up.” 

I had noticed the big white crosses 
painted on both bows and on the deck- 
house roof. “So the sea and air patrols 
can easily recognize us,” Bousfield  ex- 
plained. “Except for warships and other 
government craft, we’re one of the few 
‘free pliers’ east of Portland. Of course, 
our two-way radiophone and our mile- 
long searchlight are sealed, but we have 
permission to break the seals in case of 
emergency. So far we’ve managed pretty 
well, though night calls and storms are 
different = propositions now. — Thiere’s 
plenty of granite ledges in these waters.” 

Within, the Sunbeam is as trim and 
tidy as a New England kitchen, as com- 
plete as an old sailor’s kit. Her saloon 
can house a small prayer meeting or a 
clinic: her folding mess table seats eight, 
and her galley equipment is snugged into 
a space no bigger than one of Aunt 
Mary’s closets. There are ample quarters 
for the sky-pilot and the crew of captain, 
engineer and cook, and space for the no- 
end-of-things carried back and forth, and 
from island to island. 

Long before MacDonald = and __ his 
brother passed on, the Mission had be- 
come an institution which attracted the 
interest and financial help of summer 
and year-round residents alike. and its 
boat soon became an indispensable part 
of life in the islands. When sighted from 
any one of the 164 spots it touched last 
year, on its annual 10,000-mile round, 
whoever first “It’s the 
Sunbeam!” 

There'll be prayers, preaching and 
singing in a little church. or, more likely. 
some fisherman’s home. There'll be visits 
to the sick. the blind, and those too old 
and feeble to come out. The cargo may 
include a doctor or a nurse, or 
brought back from a mainland hospital 
—such carryings to and fro are fre- 
quent. If the harbor is ice-bound, there'll 
be mail for the first: time in many days 
—the ice-breaking Sunbeam substituting 
for Uncle Sam. 

Ready and willing at all times, the 
Mission vessel helps the war effort as 
well as her parishioners. Here’s a sample 
entry in her log: 

“Damariscotta calling. River there is 
blocked with ice, and a new transport is 
ready. Government dares not risk its one 

(Continued on page 41) 
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“One of the most precious virtues of the democratic way of 


life is the opportunity it affords any man fo rise from obscu- 


rity to fame. That value must be zealously preserved as we 


plan for freedom in the midst of highly organized society.” 


“WE HAVE BEEN SO CON- 
CERNED WITH THE THINGS THAT 
MAKE OUR BODIES COMFORT- 
ABLE, THAT WE HAVE OVER- 
LOOKED THE FACT THAT ‘MAN 
DOES NOT LIVE BY BREAD 
ALONE,’ ‘’ SAYS FAMED DR. 
KIRTLEY MATHER OF HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY. 


NE gloomy afternoon Schopen- 
hauer, history’s greatest pessi- 
mist, sat on a park bench in a state of 
great mental depression. A policeman 
who failed to recognize him approached 
and asked, “Who are you, and what are 
you doing here?” To which the Philoso- 
pher of Melancholy replied, “I wish I 
knew!” 
The world is full of Schopenhauers to- 
day. They are with us by the million— 
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By Frank B. Lenz 


hopeless, beaten and skeptical people 
without a grain of faith as large as a 
mustard seed, with no trust in God, man 
or themselves. They are drowned in the 
stark materialism of these times. The 
war has blown their ideals to bits: they 
are sunk deep in a sea of despair and 
cynicism. College students are asking 
everywhere, “Js there a God?” Victims 
of the war, and their name is legion, 
want to know “What kind of a God 
would let this horrible catastrophe over- 
take us?” 

I decided to ask one of America’s 
greatest scientists these questions. Be- 
cause, in the first place, I knew pretty 
well what the preachers, priests and rab- 
bis would say if I asked them, and be- 
cause, secondly, the scientists (so we 
have been told) are at least partly re- 
sponsible for our loss of faith in God. I 
sought out Kirtley F. Mather, professor 
of geology at Harvard, one of the world’s 
outstanding scientists. 

We met in his library at Cambridge— 


a room crammed with books from floor 
to ceiling. There was something incon- 
gruous about him as he moved—a man 
of teeming physical and mental energy, 
square-jawed and fast-speaking—in this 
literary labyrinth. Definitely an “intel- 
lectual.” the man is neither a_ stuffed 
shirt nor a dreaming sentimentalist. He 
is a human being with so sharp a sense 
of humor that the Harvard Lampoon 
says he is capable of “drawing a joke 
from a deep crevasse and dusting it off 
for geology class.” At the Tercentenary 
celebration of the famous Mather School 
(the first tax-supported school in Amer- 
ica) he quipped of one of his ancestors, 
“Ah, but Timothy was a rascal. He died 
by falling from a scaffold (a slight pause 
here) . in. a barn.” 

He is no Schopenhauer. The boys at 
Harvard like him so much they rate his 
courses as “musts” in their schedules. 

His sense of justice and fair play is as 
sharp as his good humor. Profoundly 
religious, he has stood against hidebound 

















ecclesiasticism. But when Bertrand Rus- 
sell started lecturing America on the sub- 
ject, “Man Is A Machine,” Kirtley 
Mather challenged him on the public 
platform in a series of debates that ran 
from Brooklyn to Chicago. For years he 
has been the leader of the Mather Bible 
Class at Newton Center; his students are 
adult Baptists, Congregationalists and 
Methodists—no mean group for 
teacher to hold! 

This man believes without question 
that the intangibles of life—love, jus- 
tice, honor, sacrifice, integrity, equality, 
tolerance, all of which you cannot reach 
via the microscope or test-tube—are the 
genuine elements of a lasting civilization. 
Because they are the stuff out of which 
freedom and democracy come. These 
qualities have religious values; from them 
we get much of our faith. He is as sure 
of that as he is sure he is alive. He has 
a splendid certainty and optimism about 
it that gets hold of you when you talk 
with him. He insists that man’s greatest 
need is spiritual security, not social se- 
curity. 

The first question I put to him was 
an old one: “Man is so infinitesimal. 
How can God possibly have any interest 
in him?” 

His answer was thoughtful: “The old 
question, ‘What is man that Thou art 
mindful of him?’ means more in this age 
of science than it did in the days of the 
Hebrew prophets. All too often we think 
of man as we think of a fleck of foam on 
the crest of a wave in the middle of the 
Pacific Ocean—existing for a moment, 
then gone forever in the swirl of the 
boundless deep. 

“But workers in every field of science 
have been discovering the great signif- 
icance of little things. In physics we 
know how important are the extraordi- 
narily minute components of the atom. 
It is simply impossible for the human 
mind to imagine anything smaller than 
the proton and the electron; yet if a 
single proton and its companion electron 
are removed from the interior of an atom 
of mercury, that atom is transformed 
into one of gold. All the differences be- 
tween gold and mercury depend upon 
the presence or absence of those two 
trivially small units of matter. In biol- 
ogy, the factors that determine the hered- 
itary equipment of an animal or plant 
are known as “genes.” A gene is so small 
that not even the electron microscope is 
powerful enough to permit it to be seen, 
yet these units are so important that 
even yet we cannot grasp their full sig- 
nificance. All the differences between the 
potential genius and the congenital moron 
seem to be due to the presence or absence 
of a few of these superlatively important 
little things in life. 

“The same principle carries over into 
the field of human relationships. Each 
person in a community or nation has 
relatively as great importance in the life 


any 


of the entire group as have the individual 
protons, electrons or genes in the com- 
position of matter and the structure of 
animals and plants. The learned scientist 
can pay no greater tribute than that to 
the significance of the individual in so- 
ciety. This principle emphasizes the sig- 
nificant role played by every member of 
society. One of the most precious vir- 
tues of the democratic way of life is the 
opportunity it affords any man to rise 
from obscurity to fame. That value must 
be zealously preserved as we plan for 
freedom in the midst of highly organized 
society. 

“Tt is then the verdict of science, as 
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well as the dictum of religion, that each 
individual has a contribution to make to 
the welfare of his community. Upon each 
rest responsibilities that will tax his pow- 
ers to the uttermost. For each there is 
an opportunity to influence the course of 
history. Especially in the present hour 
of crisis for all mankind, it makes a 
profound difference what each American 
citizen thinks and says and does because 
we are now building the new world.” 
My next question had two parts: 
“Have you any comments on Julian Hux- 
ley’s statement: ‘The problem of what 
man will do with the enormous possibili- 
ties of power which science has put in 
his hands is probably the most vital and 
alarming problem of modern times’? The 
second part of the question was, ‘Why 
didn’t Christianity prevent the war?’ ” 
“Julian Huxley is absolutely correct. 
The tremendous significance and impera- 
tive urgency of that problem is borne in 
upon us by the tragic destructiveness of 
World War II. With high-speed bomb- 
ing planes, robot bombs, far-ranging sub- 
marines, and gigantic tanks, evil-minded, 
self-centered men can wreck civilization. 
But the same or similar implements pro- 








vided by modern science can also build a 
new world of health and comfort, security 
and prosperity for all mankind. It all 
depends upon what men do with the 
power they now possess. In a very real 
sense, World War II is a defeat for 
religion. But it is by no means a sign 
of the complete collapse of religion. 
Quite the contrary, it may well prove to 
be an experience that will contribute 
mightily to the salvation of mankind. We 
have generally learned the hard way, but 
we do learn. The war gives religion a 
unique opportunity to teach men the 
error of evil ways. 

“Why didn’t Christianity prevent the 
war? Anyone who asks that question in 
a cynical tone indicates thereby that he 
does not understand Christianity. Fun- 
damental to the teachings of Jesus 1s 
the principle, ‘Whosoever will, may come!’ 
Nobody can be forced into the kingdom 
of God. Entrance is entirely voluntary. 
Persuasion, not coercion, is the only 
power that the Christian can use, else 
freedom vanishes from human and divine 
affairs. This, I take it, is what Jesus 
meant when He spoke of ‘the yoke of the 
kingdom’. How often all of us would 
like to force our fellow men to be good! 
But that ‘yoke’ restrains us. The really 
good life cannot be propagated that way. 
On the other hand, that very ‘yoke’ pro- 
vides us with a mechanism for getting 
results when it is used. The scientist 
joins the religionist in announcing that 
love is the best possible solvent for hu- 
man problems, that persuasion brings 
more lasting and more beneficial results 
than coercion. 

“Call to the witness stand any capable 
psychologist who is an expert in human 
relations. Or ask the geologist who has 
studied the record of geologic life de- 
velopment throughout the long history 
of the earth. Creative evolution has op- 
erated consistently on the basis of op- 
portunity offered but progress has never 
been forced. At every stage the chance 
to make good has been given to many 
individuals. Only those who responded 
as best they could, have been selected for 
advancement. Learning by 
seems to be the way of life. 

“It is probably true that ‘scientific 
materialism’ has focused attention upon 
the wrong goal for human life. We have 
been so concerned with the things that 
make our bodies comfortable, with me- 
chanical devices that increase our physi- 
‘al efficiency, with grabbing things to 
make existence easier, that we have over- 
looked the fact that ‘man does not live 
by bread alone.’ The war has jerked us 
out of our complacency. We know now 
that even our very existence depends up- 
on our social consciousness, our ideas 
concerning human_ relationships, our 
ideals of righteous living.” 

“Will science destroy civilization?” I 
asked. 
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“Tt is quite true that we have moved 
forward much more rapidly in recent 
years in our conquest of nature through 
science than we have in our spiritual 
growth through religion. The weapons 
science has placed in our hands are al- 
most, if not quite, competent to permit 
us to destroy civilization if we insist up- 
on using them for that purpose. On the 
other hand if we can develop the spirit 
of brotherhood and sympathetic consid- 
eration for our fellow men, which is latent 
in most of us, the implements of science 
will make us equally efficient in lifting 
civilization to a higher plane than it has 
ever yet attained. It’s just a question of 
what we do with the power we now pos- 
sess. Science provides the means, re- 
ligion must point the way.” 


" 
AN a man of science see God at 
work in this horrible war?” 

“Tt is characteristic of the scientific 
mind to seek insight concerning the na- 
ture of the forces displayed in every 
event. Thus the scientist would try to 
understand the war in terms of the forces 
that it reveals. Behind the politicians 
responsible for the war are the intangible, 
but none the less real, factors pertaining 
to the human spirit. Some of these are 
good, some are bad. I think that all the 
benevolent elements in the spirit of man 
are indicative of the presence of God in 
our universe. They are an incomplete 
expression of the nature of the creative 
power that we can observe operating in 
the world around us and in ourselves. 
The evil in man is the result of failure 
to live in accordance with the best we 
know or can discover. The war is the 
result of human unwillingness or inability 
to live in the way that God wants men 
to live. It would certainly not be true to 
say that God caused or permitted the 
war to occur in order to chastise or even 
to instruct his children. It would be more 
in keeping with what we know about 
creative evolution to say that the war 
having occurred as a result of human 
ignorance and sin, God is using the war 
as a redemptive process whereby men 
may learn how to overcome the evil in 
human nature. One of the most remark- 
able facts of history is the way in which 
events that seem disastrous have led to 
changes that resulted in great good. In 
that sense only would I say that “God's 
hand is in this war.’ ” 

“Why are so many scientists, like 
Bertrand Russell, irreligious men?” 

“Many men of science refuse to say 
that they believe in God or have any 
faith in religion because they know that 
many people would then think they are 
supporting some of the old naive and 
unscientific concepts of God and re- 
ligion. They see so much that is wrong 
and harmful in the teachings of some re- 
ligious leaders even today that they pre- 
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fer to wash their hands of the whole 
thing. On the other hand, there are many 
scientists who appreciate the fact that 
religion, like science, is a progressive de- 
velopment in the struggle of man to dis- 
cover the truth and learn what riglit- 
eousness really is. They continue to wor- 
ship God as they think He should be 
worshipped and practice as best they 
can the religion they believe is valid. 
There are many such scientists, and for 
the most part they are men who have 
pursued their scientific search for truth 
far enough to have discovered that the 
world is not a machine and men not pup- 
pets on a stage. They are scientific 
enough to recognize the limitations of 
science and the validity of spiritual re- 
alities in the life of man.” 

“Are science and religion enemies?” 

“Science and religion are two aspects 
of life. Science deals with the measur- 
able, religion with the non-measurable 
realities. Science asks how many, how 
heavy, how large, how swift: religion 
asks how good, how beautiful, how 
lovely, how worthy of your deepest loy- 
alty. Science provides tools and imple- 
ments, methods and means: religion 
shows us ideals and goals, gives us stand- 
ards by which to judge conduct, focuses 
our attention upon the possibilities of 
improvement in human life both as in- 
dividuals and as a society.” 

“How can a scientist be helped by 
religion?” 

“A scientist must have some adequate 
motive or he cannot keep on working. 
If it is just to earn a living for himself, 
he must surely wonder sometimes 
whether it’s all worth while. Even if it 
is just to earn a living for his family, he 
probably is occasionally bored with it 
all. No one can do his best work unless 
he believes the results may be of real 
value—the greater and truer the value, 
the more successful the work. Truly sci- 
entific work—the search for truth—is 
never mere routine. It must therefore be 
inspired by compelling motives. How 
much better than ‘truth for truth’s sake’ 
is truth for humanity’s sake! The mo- 
ment the scientist begins to think about 
human welfare he steps over into the 
area of religion. High religion—the best 
of the Hebrew-Christian heritage—gives 
the scientist the inspiration and the mo- 
tive that he needs if he is to do the best 
work he is capable of doing as a sci- 
entist.” 


OW can a scientist find God?” 

“A scientist, limited to the kind of 
thinking that has proved so effective in 
advancing scientific knowledge, would 
find God in nature. He would gain in- 
sight into the real meaning of events— 
the orderliness of the stars and planets, 
the evolution of the earth and its inhabi- 
tants, the history of man. Every scien- 
tist accepts the universe. He knows that 


the law and order in it must result from 
some sort of administration. As he tries 
to find out how the Administration of 
the Universe is operating, he discovers 
that the methods are very much like 
those that a superbly intelligent humaa 
being would use—the method of experi- 
ment, ‘trial and error,’ doing the best 
that one can with the materials available 
at any time or place. He further discov 
ers that the results of the long series of 
experiments are improvements over what 
had earlier been present. Especially in 
the emergence of man from the creative 
process, he sees a product possessed of 
great potentialities of good will and in- 
telligence. The power operating through 
the observed processes must be at least 
as good as the best of its products. The 
Administration is revealed as something 
much more akin to the human spirit 
than to a complicated machine. God is 
not only a law-maker; He is also. su- 
premely wise and superbly loving. 

“But a scientist is a man, and there- 
fore he may have his high moments of 
intuition during which he has gleams of 
insight that transcend the results of his 
painstaking research. He will however 
do his best to test the results of such in- 
tuitive glimpses of the nature of God by 
seeing how they work in practice. Not 
until he has tried it to see if it rings true 
in everyday life, especially in the area of 
human relationships, will he give it his 
devoted allegiance.” 


S A scientist, what is your 
message to this war-shattered 
world?” 

“Both intelligence and good will are 
required to construct a world in which 
all men may live together in peace, se- 
curity and freedom. Skillful use of scien- 
tific techniques and apparatus may re- 
sult either in good or bad, life or death. 
Only as we extend the horizon of our 
sympathetic consideration of the rights 
and needs of others, as we strengthen 
our motives of good will, as we increase 
both our consciousness of our member- 
ship in human society and our relations 
to the Administration of the Universe, 
can we be trusted to use the power we 
now possess. Wisdom is more than 
knowledge. On the other hand, good will 
without intelligence is either impotent or 
harmful. It is therefore our duty to do 
our best to get all the knowledge we can 
and at the same time increase to the full 
our spiritual resources of good will. 

“The war has shattered many of our 
illusions. It has increased greatly our 
sorrows. If it also makes us repentant 
for our follies and our mistakes, it may 
contribute greatly to our redemption. 
Mankind is being given a unique oppor- 
tunity to make great progress toward at- 
taining the good life. Let’s not fumble 
the ball this time. Let’s play the game 
straight through to victory.” 
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R. GUNNY belonged to the 
parade of little men. “Eman- 
uel J. Gunther.” he’d signed the princi- 
pal’s contract. twelve years ago when 
he’d come to Josephsville. With the 
change, he’d meant to bring new dignity. 
But within the year he was again Mr. 
Gunny to children and adults. 

On a day in June, five years after he 
had put the three R’s behind for keeps, 
he was in striped overalls, with a bucket, 
feeding the Leghorns. A car stopped on 
the highway out front. Gunny was a thin 
man of 50, and only his tie and erect 
bearing, both acquisitions of habit, made 
him look any different from his rural 
neighbors. 

George Marcus. current chairman of 
the Josephsville School Board, came down 
the driveway. He twirled his hat while 
glancing about the clean pine coops and 
the white hens. 

*Mornin’, Mr. Gunny.” 

“Good morning.” 

Marcus’s glance went to the nearby 
brown bungalow and back again. “How’s 
the poultry king this mornin’?” 

Gunny smiled, as he had smiled for 
kids for thirty years. “The chickens are 
doing fine, thanks.” 

Marcus put his hat back onto his head 
and looked at Gunny as if evaluating a 
new binder. He said gruffly and matter- 
of-fact: “The board’s in a spot, Mr. 
Gunny. That young squirt ef a principal 
quit us at the last minute for a war job. 
Now, you had our school for so long . 
it just dawned on me that you are just 
what we need.” 

In a way it was redeeming for a pro- 
fession that eventually would have ous'- 
ed him, to need him back. Mr. Gunny 
set the feed bucket down and wiped his 
slender hands. His expression was of one 
who reduces things to a philosophy. “I’m 
afraid not, Mr. Marcus.” 

“Why not?” 

“Maybe I'm too old.” 

“You're no older’n me. That ain’t the 
point, anyhow. There’s an awful teacher 
shortage. If some ain’t found, thirty per 
cent of Liberty County’s schools will 
hafta shut down.” 

Mr. Gunny wiped his glasses, and 
didn’t say anything. 

The new chairman was in the habit of 
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persuading people. “Like I told the 
boys, you only live a couple of miles 
from the schoolhouse. Your wife could 
look after the chickens during school 
hours.” 

Mr. Gunny was thoughtful. The many 
reasons he’d quit had accumulated with 
the years. Poor pay. Harassed occupa- 
tion. Rut. He had eked out a living for 
himself and Mary without complaint. He 
had gotten along fine with the kids, and 
left financially where he had begun. 

But he had foreseen the inevitable— 
his gradual transition from new broom, to 
a respected community fixture, to a nice 
Mr. Gunny who had had his say. He 
had quit, partly, so he would not eventu- 
ally be released. 

“We'll make it worth your while,” the 
chairman was augmenting. 

“Tm afraid—” 

“Don’t decide too soon,” Marcus 
thwarted quickly. “You think it over. 
I'll be back.” In afterthought, he asked. 
“Why did you ever quit in the first 
place? Most ‘marms hang on till thev’re 
fired.” 

Mr. Gunny picked up the bucket. 
Thoughtfully, he watched the pudgy lit- 
tle man go back to his car. “Life is a 
blank page,” he quoted, “upon which man 
strives to write one thing. but writes 
another.” Maybe that wasn’t the exact 
wording—it had been so long ago when 
he had noticed how aptly the words 
fitted him. 
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The years were a fixed, intricate pat- 
tern. Incident, routine, an occasional 
splotch of bright color. Print dresses, 
new denim overalls, and a wave of eager 
kids’ faces. Daily dust of chalk and 
choked erasers. Kids stomping in, blow- 
ing hard on purple fingers. Kids listen- 
ing better when he was teaching them 
human documents, maybe because these 
meant more to him than academic sub- 
jects. Josephsville. coming to him as 
kids, leaving almost young men and 
women. Under-teachers getting married 
and him sticking on, accepting the extra 
salary as “principal” for dissolving the 
complaints and misunderstandings of a 
community. Yet the years became a habit. 
They led, inexorably. in a clear direction. 

“Mary,” he’d say. after each spring’s 
new contract, “I’m head-over-heels in the 
schoolmarms’ rut.” 

Mary Gunther was frail and devoted. 
His happiness comprised her lonely little 
world after she learned that there would 
be no children of their own. He would 
take her hands and remember that with 
Josephsville he had promised her progress 
to something better. “How’s a man to 
get ahead, when kids call him Mr. Gun- 
ny within a month?” 

“Anyway, they don’t call you Old 
Drizzle-Puss, like the principal you re- 
placed.” 

“No.” 

“And why look so happy about it, if—” 
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“Kids are the best people, Mary. 
They’re not hypocrites. Maybe I was cut 
out to stick with kids.” 

Mary would smile and push back his 
thinning hair with tender fingers. 

But it became clear. A man left a 
mark. Some kind of monument. Other- 
wise, there was no sense to his living. 

It was during those Josephsville years 
that Mr. Gunny’s “mark” was conceived. 
Lacking genius himself, he must recog- 
nize ability and be its guide. His must 
be the glory reflected. 

It was an intimate dream that grew 
on him gradually. Maybe it’s just de- 
fense against my own 
thought. But it was a 


incapacity. he 


good defense. 


Somewhere in Josephsville’s never-ending 


line of kids, he’d discover a spark and 
cultivate it. 

Corky Smith had no earmarks of 
genius. Indeed, he seemed the very op- 
posite. Corky came to Josephsville with 
his loud-mouthed, widowered father. 

To his listeners, the uncouth “Blow- 
Hard” Smith had once been the coun- 
try’s most renowned poultry raiser. Such 


a record didn’t seem to jibe with his en- 
try into Josephsville. He bought a worth- 
less strip of ground behind the school 
section. It boasted a log shack where he 
and Corky existed. He built a straw- 
and-dirt chicken coop—Smith’s avowed 
contribution to “reduction of overhead.” 
When he broke out with Barred Plym- 
outh Rocks for egg production instead 
of Josephsville’s standard Leghorns, his 
status was understood. Blow-Hard Smith 
was tolerated and dismissed. 

Mr. Gunny paid only routine attention 
to Corky till the fifth-grade teacher came 
in, perplexed. 

“Mr. Gunther, that new boy .. . all 
he'll do is sit. He’s not 
anything.” 

“What gerade?” 

“His report says fifth. But he hasn’t 


interested in 


been in school for two whole years. 
“How old is he?” 
“Fourteen.” 
“Then he doesn’t belong with 
little kids. Better promote him.” 
Corky was lanky, sandy haired, awk- 
ward of movement and red of face. Mr. 


those 


Gunny was struck with an analogy that 
became fixed—Corky was a big sad 
hound that had whipped. His 
brown eyes, paradoxically, were deep 
with intelligence. 

Mr. Gunny waited for him to fit in. 
Within the week, it was apparent that 
the big boy shed instruction as a mallard 
did water. 


been 


Friday’s English recitation was their 
first landmark. Each sixth-grader was to 
give an oral report on the topic, “What 
I Want To Do Most.” 

Corky rose awkwardly, pushing the 
seat up with wrinkled overalled knees 
He strode forward, too much arms and 
legs wandering from cuff and hem. “What 
I Want To Do Most.”- He cleared his 
throat. “I want to get a long ways from 
chickens.” 

He went solemnly back to his seat. 
The room snorted with laughter. Corky 
didn’t. He meant it. 

Trivialities in rapid succession 
vinced Mr. Gunny that the boy had 
abilities hitherto neither challenged nor 

(Continued on page 50) 
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“Carl, what would you be doing if you weren’t 


making up this spelling?’ 
ened. 


“I'd be huntun’ pheasants,” 


Corky’s eyes bright- 
he said. 

















E HAVE become so familiar 

with what we call Standard 
Time that perhaps we forget how recent 
is our standardization of time. Within 
the memory of some now living, it was 
customary for a railroad to use through- 
out large sections of its territory the 
local time of one of the leading cities 
through which it passed. The result was 
that when railroads met in some 
smaller town, it happened not infrequent- 
ly that they were running under widely 
different time systems. As many as five 
different kinds of time have been simul- 
taneously in use in a single town. 

In 1879 the question of correcting this 
confusion was tackled anew by Sir Sand- 
ford Fleming, chief engineer of the Cana- 
dian Pacific, and through his efforts was 


two 


brought to the attention of the leading 
governments of the world. The result 


was that in 1882 the United States Con- 
gress passed a joint resolution authorizing 
the President to call an 
conference to fix and recommend for 
universal adoption a common prime me- 
ridian to be used in reckoning longitude 
and in the regulation of time throughout 
the world. The Conference assembled in 
Washington on October 1, 1884, just 
about sixty years ago. The outcome was 
that the meridian passing through Green- 
wich, England was adopted as the prime 
meridian from which our time is stand- 
ardized. And one can well imagine what 
confusion would obtain if this world, 
which the machine has made into one 
neighborhood, had no standardized time. 
Yet more important than the stand- 
ardization of time and the 
finding of a standard of righteousness 
whereby men can regulate their conduct. 
One of the barriers to building a better 
world is the moral confusion now -exist- 
ing. Kipling once wrote about a land 
“east of Suez where there ain’t no Ten 
Commandments.” Well, the war has re- 
vealed that there are some regions this 
side of Suez where the Ten Command- 
ments are not recognized. We cannot 
have a peaceful world of law and order 
if on one side of a boundary line a thing 
is called right, and on the other side it is 
called wrong. The world must have 
some universal standard of righteousness, 
from which to take its moral bearings. 
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Getting Our Bearings 


While this need becomes more impera- 
tive as nations get closer together, it was 
recognized centuries ago. In the last 
chapter of the Old Testament, the proph- 
et Malachi tries to picture the forthcom- 


ing day when all the confused world 
which surged around and over his be- 


loved and broken Israel might recognize 
one central regulating a And he 
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Upon THE BLOODIED FOXHOLES OF 
THE PACIFIC, UPON THE SHATTERED BODIES OF HEROIC 
VETERANS, UPON THE PALE MOURNERS WHOSE VERY 
HEARTS’ BLOOD HAS BEEN DRAINED BY THE DEATH OF 
LOVED ONES—UPON ALL THESE SHALL CHRIST ‘THE SUN 
OF RIGHTEOUSNESS ARISE WITH HEALING IN HIS WINGS” 


makes this prediction: “But unto you 
that fear my name shall the Sun of 
righteousness arise with healing in his 
wings.” 

And we who call ourselves Christian 
believe that out of Israel did arise One 
who is the regulating center of the spir- 
itual world as the sun is of the solar 
system. We cal! Jesus Christ the Light 


of the World. And I want you to think 
of Him as the Sun of Righteousness from 
whom we take our bearings. 

First of all, Christ is the standard of 
righteousness for the regulation of our 
individual consciences. Each of us car- 
ries a conscience, which is supposed to 
tell us what is right and wrong. But just 
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ys our watches and clocks need to be 
repeatedly set and adjusted for the ac- 
curate keeping of time, so our consciences 
need regulation. We say, “Let conscience 
be your guide”; but the light and airy 
way we so often say those words implies 
that we know conscience often proves a 
lax and lazy guide. “The heart is de- 
ceitful above all things.” as Jeremiah 
aid, and often deceives the conscience 
into rationalizing its desires as right when 
they are wrong. 

And even when the conscience remains 
sincere, it may mislead. Jesus said to 
His disciples, The hour cometh that who- 
soever killeth you shall think that he 
offereth service to God. Many of those 
who called for Christ’s crucifixion were 
no doubt sincere. Many of those who 
helped to burn heretics during the Span- 
ish Inquisition were sincere. Many of 
those who hounded Roger Williams out 
of Massachusetts Bay Colony were no 
doubt sincere. I may be quite sincere 
in making some statement today and 
yet my statement may be utterly untrue 
and very harmful. All that sincerity re- 
quires is that our words and actions tally 
with our beliefs. But to be true, we must 


make our words, our actions, and our 
beliefs conform to reality. And that is 
what Jesus Christ helps us to do. He 
says, Ye shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free,—free from 
error, from prejudice, from suspicion and 


all the 
falsity. 
Now the thought of Christ serves to 
correct our consciences when the thought 
of God fails to do so. Men have a ten- 
dency to make God in their own image 
and to twist that image to suit their de- 
sires. Thirty years ago the German 
Kaiser prated about “Gott mitt uns.” 
Perhaps he sincerely pictured the God 
to whom he prayed as a God of force en- 
dorsing his own imperial designs. But 
we cannot picture Jesus Christ to fit our 
own desires and designs. Jesus of Naza- 
rth is an historic figure. His character 
has been portrayed for us by four gospel 
biographers. For nineteen centuries the 
light of pitiless publicity has beat upon 
His figure; and there He stands, the 
same yesterday, today and forever. We 
cannot picture Christ as a fire-eating 
Fuehrer or an easy-going sentimentalist 
to suit our convenience and purpose. 
And now in the second place let us 
lok at Christ as the Sun of Righteous- 
ness who is needed to regulate our social 
conscience as well as our individual con- 
sience. We try to guide our conduct by 
what is good for our fellow man. We talk 
much today about reverence for person- 
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other evils which make for 


ality. We look at the persons around us 
and we say what is right to do depends 
upon what is good for them. Now that 
is a good principle, but it needs regula- 
tion, 

Take an intimate illustration. Yonder 
in the hospital is a friend of mine who 
is ill with what the doctors call a fatal 
disease. Is it right for me to tell that 
friend the truth about his condition? I 
realize that a person who is sick cannot 
stand the shock of bad news as can a 
person who is well. I realize that hope 
is a great elixir to a patient. Shall I then 
tell him the truth? It is a difficult ques- 
tion, and I do not presume to answer it 
here. I am not sure whether I should 
wish to be told that my illness would 
be fatal. But this I do say, it is a heavy 
responsibility to determine how much 
truth is good for my sick friend. It is so 
difficult a decision that I want the help 
of the Divine Physician in answering it. 
for Christ helps me to balance both my 
reverence for the personality of my friend 
and my regard for truth. I believe that 
Christ can show a way of giving both 
hope and truth in a sick room. 

Or lift the principle to a larger realm. 
The minister of a congregation is the 
shepherd of his flock. As such he should 
have regard to the needs of his people. 
He is to study them and to give them 
what is good for them. As the old saying 
puts it, the parish shepherd is to temper 
the wind to the shorn lamb. But I am 
sure my fellow ministers would agree 
that our subtlest temptation is to temper 
the wind of our message to the fur coats. 
(Perhaps that figure is a little out of 
season, but I think you see the point of 
it.) When we preachers take upon our- 
selves the responsibility of determining 
what is good for our people, it is so easy 
to consider too much the desires of those 
who support our churches and thus to 
give them what they want rather than 
what they need. We must protect our- 
selves from that temptation and keep 
ever testing our message by the Christ 
who has reverence both for the truth and 
for the personalities who hear it. 

Phillips Brooks knew the people of 
Boston. He studied their needs and 
sought ever to meet them. Thus he came 
to be loved by them. But Brooks would 
never have continued to be a prophet, 
preaching the truth without fear or favor, 
had he not felt the overshadowing pres- 
ence of the Christ—a fact which the 
sculptor, St. Gaudens has symbolized 
in the famous statue which stands in 
front of Brooks’ former church in Boston. 
That statue shows the massive figure of 
the great preacher, but behind and over- 
towering him is the form of the Nazarene. 


The minister of the Gospel must ever 
get his bearings from the Sun of Right- 
eousness which is Jesus Christ Our Lord. 

And Christ is needed as the regulating 
standard for our bearings in the still 
larger national and international spheres. 
Too much our tendency is to watch the 
polls of popular opinion for guidance in 
shaping our programs. Thus we seek to 
get ahead of our rivals by giving the 
people what they want. But we must 
remember that the voice of the people 
is not always the voice of God—especial- 
ly so when there are so many ways of 
being vocal as there are today and when 
those who shout the loudest are seldom 
the ones who think the most. I believe 
in the people. I believe that the sobered 
and seasoned judgments of the majority 
can and must be trusted in a democracy 
like ours. But popular judgments are 
sobered and seasoned by adherence to 
principle rather than by surrender to 
expediency. And a government of the 
people can be preserved only by those 
stalwart citizens who keep their heads 
when others are losing theirs; who stand 
on principle when others yield to expe- 
diency: who seek the right as God gives 
them to know the right. And God gives 
us to know the right through our own 
consciences when these are enlightened 
and tested by the highest we can see out- 
side ourselves. And over and above all 
other lights which illumine our con- 
sciences is the Sun of Righteousness, 
Jesus Christ Our Lord. 

Let us now go back to Malachi’s text 
for a parting look. He says “Unto you 
that fear my name shall the Sun of 
Righteousness arise with healing in his 
wings.” The Sun of Righteousness not 
only gives the guiding light by which 
we get our bearings, but also the healing 
light by which our wounded and broken 
spirits are enabled to carry on. 

On what was New York’s hottest day 
last August I left the city for lovely 
Lake Mohonk. On my first night in the 
country I was awakened by the stillness, 
for when you live in an apartment house 
under which a railroad runs, the quiet- 
ness of the country is somewhat disturb- 
ing until you get used to it. I went out 
on my balcony and looked at the lake 
and mountains in the moonlight. The 
lovely half-light of the moon softened 
the rugged outlines of the rocks and gave 
a gentle appearance to the rough land- 
scape. It seemed such a pleasant con- 
trast to the glare of the noon-day sun on 
the city which I had left. And I am 
frank to confess that I sometimes have 
moonlight moral moods, when in the dim 
light of half-seeing my sins look so much 
less sharp and unpleasant, when I almost 
wish that Christ had not shed such clear 
light on the issues between right and 
wrong. 

I am shaken out of such soft moon- 
light moral moods by the memory of an 

(Continued on page 51) 
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“Just after we passed the church 
corner, a state trooper flagged us. | 
stopped, ready to put up an argument, 
because | wasn’t doing over twenty.” 


FTER all the stormy happenings 

of that Monday, the next few 
days passed with surprisingly little ex- 
citement. On the surface, that is. I went 
about my daily duties with outward 
calm, but inside I was jumpy as a hen 
on a hot griddle—all keyed up, waiting 
for something to happen. And I felt, al- 
though he never showed it, that Gene 
Wrightson, too, was tense as a drawn 
wire. I see I’ve called him Gene, because 
that seems so natural now. I stood a lit- 
tle in awe of him, at first, which is a 
polite way of saying that I was just 
about scared stiff whenever I realized 
that he was in my old brick house on an 
F.B.I. mission. But his very evident ap- 
preciation of Prilly changed all that. 
Those two clicked from the start, and 
this with my entire—and unasked—ap- 
proval. Of course she babbled about him 
constantly—Gene this, and Gene that— 
and it wasn’t long before I was calling 
him Gene, too. 

However, their budding romance 
played a secondary part in my thoughts 
at that time. Madame Rodinoff and the 
mystery back of the tragic death of her 
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{ CONCLUSION ] 


German maid kept me on tenterhooks, 
day and night. Not that I saw much of 
the woman. After her encounter with 
the suave Mr. Wrightson, she stayed 
closely cabined in her own room. She 
came out only when I brought the mail 
in from the box in the morning, and 
insisted on looking at every letter even 
after I would tell her emphatically that 
there was nothing in the lot for her. 
When Tuesday and Wednesday and 
Thursday mornings had gone by without 
a word of any kind from her bank, I 
declare I was almost as disappointed as 
she was! I wondered if Mr. Wrightson 
could be responsible for their delay in 
sending on her jewels and that five thou- 
sand dollars she wanted. 

I'd had my eye on him, in a quiet way, 
partly because I have my fair share of 
curiosity, but more because I hated to be 
kept in the dark about things that in- 
volved me so deeply. Prilly, in her art- 
less way, had told me a good deal... . 

“You know,” she informed me Tues- 
day morning, “we had the goofiest ex- 
perience driving back from town yester- 
day. Just after we passed the church 


ie 


corner, a state trooper stepped out from 
the sideroad and flagged us. I stopped, 
of course, all ready to put up an argu- 
ment, because I wasn’t doing over twen- 
ty, but he grinned at me and said, ‘It’s 
O.K., Miss. The sergeant only wants to 
speak to this gentleman a minute.’ And 
Gene got out and went over to their car 
that was sort of out of sight back of tle 
church wall, and stayed there talking a 
few minutes. When he came back he 
said, ‘That was Sergeant Thorne, a fine 
chap, and then shut up like a clam. 
Wasn’t that funny?” 

“Oh, they may be personal friends,” I 
answered. “Which way did the troopers 
go after that?” 

“Back to headquarters at Elizabeth- 
town, I guess. Anyway, they turned 
around and took the mountain road. 
Miss Abby, how old would you say 
Gene is?” 

Around thirty, was my guess, and 
Prilly sighed. “I hope he’s only twenty- 
nine,” she said. “Thirty’s so old!” Then 
she ran out to have a game of croquet 
with Claude who had come back for a0 
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hour's rest, and I couldn't help smiling 
at the matter-of-fact way she accepted 
that tribute. A date with Claude—for a 
date it undoubtedly was—would have 
thrilled her to pieces before she met Gene 
Wrightson. But now .. . well. Vivian 
Dunbar could stop worrying, I guessed. 

When I heard the mallets clacking 
against the wooden balls in the sideyard, 
Iwent out and counted my water glasses. 
One—as I had expected—was missing, 
and I knew as well as if he had told me, 
that Mr. Eugene Wrightson had handed 
it over to Sergeant Thorne of the state 
police. The F.B.1. man took a long walk 
that afternoon, and very smart he looked, 
too, cutting across my back field toward 
the mountain road in his tweed riding 
breeches and high-laced boots. I had no 
doubt he’d be picked up there by a natty 
white coupé and driven over to Eliza- 
bethtown. I wondered how quickly, 
after that, he could get word from Wash- 
ington about those fingerprints on Ma- 
dame’s drinking glass. 

Another observation of Prilly’s brought 
Mr. Wrightson down a bit in my opin- 
ion. “I never knew anybody before,” she 
told me Wednesday while we were 
straightening up the rooms, “anybody, I 
mean. who didn’t like Bill. But Gene 
and he just don’t cotton to each other 
at all.” 

“No?” I murmured. “What makes 
you think that?” 

“Well, this morning when I cut across 
your yard I saw Gene and Mr. Walker 
talking and laughing together down by 
the barn... .” 

“Yes?” IT prompted, laying a little bet 
with myself that there wasn’t much Mr. 
Wrightson didn’t know now about Mr. 
Walker’s youthful acquaintance with 
Zaida Muller. “Was Bill there, too?” 

“He came out from his room,” Prilly 
said, “and I heard him ask them both in 
for a cup of coffee. Mr. Walker said he’d 
be delighted, but Gene just snapped ‘No, 
thank you,’ very coldly and came over 
and walked up to the house with me. I 
told him he’d hurt Bill’s feelings, but he 
didn’t seem to care. He said he had no 
use for a man who’d muffed all his op- 
portunities, and I thought that was 
mean. Of course. Miss Abby, Bill’s a 
good deal of a waster, but I wouldn’t call 
him a failure, would you?” 

“Not by my yardstick,” I snapped. 
“He’s not a success, either. But he’s 
courteous and sweet-tempered, and _ he’s 
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She signed the receipts and then she 
screamed—a dreadful, piercing wail— 
that brought Prilly running in, terrified, 
from the kitchen. 
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got a heart as big as a house. Your Gene 

is inclined to be a little severe and pomp- 
ous. He may get more tolerant as he 
grows older.” 

“My Gene, indeed!” Prilly dimpled. 
“But it might do him good to see he 
can’t have everything his own way.” 
And she was quite distant to the young 
man all the rest of that day. refusing an 
invitation to walk along the lake shore 
with him in the afternoon, and going off 
that evening with a village swain for 
sodas at Shedd’s drugstore. 

Mr. Wrightson, I noticed, spoke more 
cordially to Bill after that, but he got no 
more bids for early coffee. Bill has his 
own share of pride, even if he does wear 
faded blue jeans. I thought that Mr. 
Wrightson was the greater loser of the 
two. 

So much for that. Thursday, as I said, 
still brought no letter for Madame Rodi- 
noff. But her trunk came in the after- 
noon. Jay Smithers, who does a small 
trucking business on the side, brought 
the huge and very expensive-looking 
wardrobe trunk up from the depot, and 
Bill helped him carry it into Madame’s 
room. She was glad enough to get it, I 
could see, but she was furious because 
she couldn’t open it. 

“That stupid Simmons,” she shrieked 
at me, after the men had gone, “he has 
not yet mailed me the keys! I do noth- 
ing but wait—wait—wait for that man 
to write. Miss Barton, if I stay much 
longer cooped up in this room, waiting, 
I think I lose my mind!” 

I didn’t doubt her. She was pacing 
back and forth as she talked, her lame- 
ness completely forgotten, and her eyes 
had a hunted look. 

“Why don’t you call your New York 
home?” I suggested. “Ask your butler 
whether he has mailed you the . . . the 
keys?” 

She considered that. “No,” she de- 
cided, more calmly. “I shall give him one 
more day. and then . well, we shall 
see.” 

Yes, we should . . . I was convinced 
of that. 


I've ALWAYS NOTICED that when Fate 
does finally make up its mind to get 
busy after a long delay, things happen 
fast. I acquired a new guest that eve- 
ninge—a Mr. Saul Leavitt from New 
York. When I opened the door to his 
ring I thought he was a salesman—he 
was so brisk and dark and dapper—and 
I told him that I was in the midst of 
getting supper and too busy to talk just 





then. He laughed and handed me a 
letter. 
“IT hope there’s enough for me, too,” 


he said. 
5 
good. 

I looked him up and down, then opened 
the note. It was, as I saw from the head- 
ing, sent from the executive office of a 
large New York bank, and it was signed 


“Something smells 


awfully 


by the bank’s president. I read it through, 
then beckoned Mr. Leavitt in. “If you'll 
just wait in the parlor here,” I said re- 
signedly, “I'll finish what I’m doing and 
then show you one of my upstairs rooms. 
Perhaps you and Mr. Wrightson would 
like to have supper together. This letter 
says you know him.” 

“Tl be delighted,” Mr. Leavitt smiled. 
“But of course if anybody else is around 
you'll have to introduce me to him. Get 
me?” 

“T get you,” I said wearily, and 
thought once more, “Oh, why did I ever 
let that woman into my house?” 

J was not called upon to do any more 
shenanigans of the “make-believe-we’re- 
strangers” sort that time, as the two 


Ww 


| WILL HAVE FAITH 


A: long as stars break through the 
clouded sky, 

| will have faith in man, in God, in life, 

Although the aged faint, and children 
cry 

For want of bread, and youth‘s beset 
by strife. 


As long as sunlight sheds its warming 
ray 

Upon a frozen world, | still will trust, 

That love will triumph, yet, in God's 
good way, 

And righteousness will banish lust. 


As long as rainbows tread the path of 
rain, 
| will have hope, that dares defy alll 
fears, 
That justice will erase all selfish gain, 
And then my ‘God will wipe away all 
tears.”’ 
MARCIA THOMAS 


Ww 


young men ran into each other in the 
hall, and were soon chatting together 
quietly in Mr. Wrightson’s room. I served 
them a hearty supper there, for I had 
discovered that you can’t fob six-footers 
off with a poached egg and a scrap of 
salad, and had “upped” their rates ac- 
cordingly. I will say for both of them 
that they raised not the slightest objec- 
tion to the whacking big price I asked 
them, and they paid right on the nail 
when the time came. Indeed, Mr. Leavitt 
added quite a bit to my income that 
summer, sending up a dozen or so fellow- 
employees to me for their vacations later 
on. But I’m getting ahead of my story. 

It took me hours to get to sleep that 
night. The weather was unusually sultry, 
and thunder was muttering in the hills, 
although moonlight, strong and _ silver- 
white, poured in through my open win- 
dows and lay in a bright streak across 





the old crazy quilt at the foot of my bed, 
The animals outside were restless, too. | 
could hear Hannibal in the shed where 
he was now tied, barking querulously 
now and then, and the cow would answer 
with a mournful moo. Then a mouse be. 
gan gnawing monotonously in the wall, 
and I reached out and threw a shoe jp 
its direction. That made me feel a little 
less keyed-up, and when at last a cloud 
came over the moon and rain began to 
whisper in the maple trees, I sank into 
an uneasy slumber. 

The morning dawned dark and rainy, 
and I couldn’t believe it was seven 
o'clock when the alarm went off in my 
ear. But the sight of a bright red um. 
brella bobbing toward me across the doe- 
tor’s lawn, made me jump up and dress 
in a hurry and the business of letting 
Prilly in, setting on the coffee percolator, 
and deftly preparing breakfast trays— 
minus flowers now, I noticed—went on 
in the usual way. 

Mr. Walker and his singers had a re- 
hearsal again that morning, and I was 
thankful for that, as I wanted them to 
be out of the house when the mail ar- 
rived. Not that I had a really definite 
idea what would happen, should Madame 
Rodinoff finally receive the letters she 
was looking for, but I was sure that some- 
thing unpleasant was in the offing, and 
the fewer witnesses the better. 

No one else stirred outside their rooms 
until old Jay Smithers announced his ar- 
rival with a double blast of his horn, 
which meant that he had something he 
couldn’t leave in the box, and then I 
heard three doors open at the sound, 
Mr. Leavitt was standing at the top of 
the hallstairs by the time I had slipped 
on my raincoat and reached the front 
door, but he warned me, with a wave of 
his hand, not to speak to him, but to go 
ahead. I did so, hurrying down the walk 
in the driving rain, and found old Jay 
holding out two letters and a_ small, 
square package. “They’re all fer that 
furrin woman,” he piped, “and all reg- 
istered. You kin take ’em in, but she'll 
have to sign fer the lot... I'll wait till 
you bring me out the slips.” 

I gasped when I saw the denomination 
of the stamps on the thicker letter and 
the package .. . they had certainly been 
insured to the limit. But I refrained from 
comment on that. “All right, Jay,” I 
said. “Tl hurry.” 

“Those are for me, yes?” Madame 
Rodinoff panted. She was waiting for me 
in the hall, and a flick of my eye showed 
me that Mr. Leavitt had stepped back 
out of sight. 

“All for you,” I replied, equally breath- 
less, “and here are the receipts for you 
to sign.” 

“Use my pen, Madame,” and there was 
that quiet-moving Gene Wrightson right 
at her elbow, holding out a fountain pen. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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LEONE 
DARROW 


OT! It was hot. Hot as you’d ex- 
rect it to be, on the 5th of July. Even 
the sidewalks looked wilted and discour- 
yed. So Alice was just like everything 
ad everybody else when she looked 
yilted and discouraged. She met me at 
the top of the tenement stairs; she was 
itting there with her chin cupped in her 
hand, the most disconsolate little thinker 
Id ever seen, waiting for me to take her 
othe Mont Lawn Clinic for her physical 
i 
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examination. If she passed, she would 
get two weeks in the country. She looked 
right at me and she said, bitterly, 

“They won’t take me. You'll see.” 
She’d had experience with this sort of 
busmess before. She’d been to lots of 
cinies. She’d spent months in a hospital. 
Ten years old, she was; she spoke as one 
with generations of experience. Her case- 
record card, hidden in my handbag, diag- 
nosed her as “Cardiac.” Bad heart. And 
lving three flights up in a stinking, sti- 
fing tenement. Two other children in 
the family. If Alice didn’t get to go to 
some fresh-air camp this year, she would 
stay in that black hole and take care of 
the others while her mother went out to 
work. She put on her floppy little sailor 
straw, adjusted it before the mirror, took 
my hand. She always took somebody’s 
hand, on those stairs. Doctor’s orders. 
Acardiac had to be careful . . . 

‘I'm telling you, there’s no sense in 
my going to your clinic. They won’t take 
me. They’re just naturally suspicious 
the minute they see me.” 

“Well,” I said, “we'll see.” 

She snorted something to herself, like 
alittle angry old lady. We started down 
the street. A tatterdemalion mob of 
youngsters were playing “kick the can” 
i the street. She named them for me. 
‘That's Mike. He'll get to go. And look 
ithim. Ain’t he healthy? Don’t you 
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Paul Parker 


“‘THEY ALL WANTED TWO WEEKS OF GREEN GRASS, BIG TREES AND WHITE CLOUDS IN THE COUNTRY SKY.’* 


think I need it than he does? 

Yes, Alice with her poor little heart 
needed Mont Lawn than Mike. 
And Georgie, who had “legs like a piano,” 
as Alice put it, always managed to go too, 
somehow, somewhere. 

She walked slowly, in the heat. Young- 
sters called out, “Hi, Alice. How’re you 


more 


more 


feeling?” as we moved along to the sub- 
way entrance. She became a cynic. “I 
’spose it’s all right, but I can’t help won- 
dering why it is that the healthy ones go 
and the sick ones, like me, always have 
to stay home all summer. Why is that?” 

“This time, you’re not going to stay 
home all summer. You'll see.” 

“Yeah. We'll see.” 

The clinic was crowded to capacity. 
A gracious lady took her by the hand, 
led her over to sit with half a dozen 
others, on a bench. They exchanged 
names, addresses, hopes and fears. One 
boy had been sent home a little while 
ago, with a sore throat. Another one had 
a sore on his leg that didn’t look good, 
so he was sent home too. Of course, the 
reason for all that was plain in the mind 


of the clinic doctor who rejected them; 
he was protecting the others against sore 
throat and leg infections, but that didn’t 
register with the youngsters. They all 
They all wanted two 
weeks of green grass and big trees and 
huge white clouds like battlements in the 
country sky, and stars hanging up there, 
at night, that you never saw from a city 
street. Alice clenched her hands together 
in her lap, squeezed her eyes shut and 
through clenched — teeth: 
“Please, God. Let me go. Just this once. 
I'll never ask You again me 

I waited while she went “inside,” to 
the nurse. She wasn’t 
gone long. My heart stopped when they 
brought her out: I could see it written 
The nurse said, “Now 


Her 


wanted to 


go. 


whispered 


the doctor and 


all over her face. 
about Alice, I don’t just know. 
heart im 

“T know all about her heart.” I was 
mad at the nurse, and the doctor, and 
everybody but little Alice and myself. I 
was mad for her—for the one youngster 
who it seemed to me needed two weeks 

(Continued on page 40) 




















HEY were the most “fortunate” 
women in the city, in that lovely 
room; the wives of the most “successful” 


men, the mothers of the most “privileged” 
children. Each was probably the mistress 
of a house just as opulent and well- 
ordered as was this one in which our 
meeting was being held. 

As individuals and as a group. I have 
a thorough admiration for them. But I 
would not trade places with any of them. 
(Admiration without envy! That is prob- 
ably as wholesome a feeling as you can 
have about anyone—wanting everyone to 
continue perfecting his own place, and to 
be himself. with no taint of envy from 
yourself!) 

A chart was propped up on the con- 
cert grand piano, and a handsome woman 
was pointing out A, B, and C with a 
ruler. Well-informed observations and 
comments were being passed about. We 


ea 


@ 


“~S 





f 


were, in fact, analyzing the post-war 
world, and apportioning 


“responsibil- 
ity.” The whole scene was fragrant with 
security and good will, and the knowledge 
that we were spending a profitable and 
praiseworthy morning. I liked it and I 
was proud to be a part. 

But outside that room was such an 
openhearted summer’s morning, and the 
world under the sky was so full of beati- 
tude and growing. So my eve kept rov- 
ing out the window. And my ear kept 
chasing a mockingbird, laughing to him- 
self from the top of a magnolia tree. 

Just at the edge of the scene, framed 
by one wide window, I could see two 
gardeners working, sitting on-their heels 
with knees jutting up on each side of 
their chins. They were transplanting 
some kind of late summer flowers into a 
bed along the drive. Every once in a 
while, they would stop what they were 
doing, and look around appreciatively 
with that pleased, peaceful look of men 


who are thoroughly at home with the 
earth and the sky. The gardeners’ look, 
I call it to myself. 

Occasionally they would stand up and 
admire their own handiwork, and take 
off their straw hats and fan themselves 
dreamily. Through the window I could 
hear them dimly laughing, completely 
satisfied with their work, as Genesis says 
God was when He had finished. 

I felt as if I were out there with them. 
I felt the good touch of the earth cling- 
ing to my fingers; I felt the sun on my 
hair. One escaped lock, brushed aside 
with the back of a busy hand, was 
splintered with spectrum colors into a 


million infinitesimal rainbows. A relaxed 
tide of warmth crept along my skin, and 
in my mouth I tasted the lazy broken 
sentences of garden talk. 

I caught the eye of my neighbor then, 
sitting alertly in her chair, trying to look 
absorbed in the chart. I frowned at her 
just in time, for she, too, looked as if in 
another minute she would follow her 
imagination out of this room into the 
genial open, where we both belonged. 
She saw what I meant, and we both 
erinned. Then we realized that someone 
else was looking apprehensively at us. 
Someone else was stirring uncomfortably 
in her chair, as if she were being stifled 
under a too-heavy shawl of responsibil- 
ity. It was the woman who owned this 
room, and the late-blooming flowers, and 
the checking account from which the two 
gardeners are paid at the end of the 
month. 

She looked furtively out of the win- 
dow, hoping we weren’t being too critical 


“THERE IS NOTHING BETTER FO} 
A MAN THAN THAT HE SHOULD EAT AND DRINK AND THAy 
HE SHOULD MAKE HIS SOUL ENJOY GOOD IN HIS LABOR” 





DOING 


Ly Margaret Lee Runbeck 



















Ecclesiastes 2.2 











because she had allowed her men 
work within hearing of this “important” 
meeting. She slipped out of her cha 
and tiptoed out of the room, and in a fey 
seconds, I saw her walking. stiff-legge 
across the lawns, toward the garden. The 
men, mistaking her approach for admira. 
tion, stood up and began pointing out 
the new flowers. 

“Say, these is just dandy, Miz Ma 
thews,” one of them called out to he 
delightedly. “These is going to carry ws 
right into September.” 

Her hush rushed before her: I could 
see it on the two honest faces. They 
looked up at the house, and one of them 
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put his big hand over his mouth shame- | ‘ 
facedly. They fumbled off with their ) 





hats, and backed away guiltily, their eyes 
buttoned on the windows of the house. 

She slipped back in her place beside 
me, warm and ruffled but triumphant. 
She leaned to me and whispered with 
fond tolerance, “They're like children, 
those gardeners. I hope they didn’t dis- 
turb anybody.” 

I shook my head, reassuringly. I 
couldn’t help reaching out and _ patting 
her knee, for suddenly I was sorry for 
her. Here she was, on a summer's day, 
inescapably grown up! An estate owner, 
a club hostess, a this-and-that. muffled 
with responsibility. It just wasn’t fair. 
She had all the ownership, and they had 
all the fun! Because she only /iad; while 
her gardeners did. 

They were like children; she was righter 
than she meant to be about that. For 
children know that wonderful fact, until 
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by the contagion of predatoriness, many 
of them forget it. But left to themselves, 
children are the doingest people on earth. 

Two of my favorite friends are the 
small sons of one of your favorite movie 
actors. These youngsters went to visit a 
couple of their contemporaries who live 
like young princes in the midst of every 
conceivable, weary luxury that wealth 
and lack of imagination can devise. The 
governess, who had taken Bill and Mike 
on the visit, brought home amazed ac- 
counts of the wonderful mechanical toys. 
the swimming pool, the gymnasium and 
the riding horses with which the hosts 
were encumbered. But what Bill and 
Mike brought home was the wanting cf 
a two-wheeled cart. 

“If we had one, I could pull Mike 
around in it,” Bill told his father ex- 
titedly. “And maybe we could haul wood 
up to the house for the fireplaces.” 

“Sure you could,” their father said. 
“How did you think you could get one?” 

“Well, we could call up and ask ‘em 
Where they bought theirs,” Mike said, 
casually measuring his father out of the 
corner of his eye. 

“You fellows happen to have any 
Money?” the father asked. 
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They admitted they had . a little. 
But it was pledged for war stamps, and 
their mother’s birthday was coming... . 

“Tell you what we could do,” their 
father said thoughtfully. But before he 
had finished the sentence, both boys 
were ahead of him. 

“Sure we could, Pop,” they said. “We 
could make it easy as anything.” When 
you are 8 and 6, and used to hammer 
and nails, there’s nothing can’t 
make! 

“That’s right,” Pop said. “I know 
where there are a couple of wheels down 
in the barn.” 

Plans for the Saturday carpentry filled 
the whole week. Never was a cart so 
dreamed about and planned for. They 
drew the pattern on smoothed-out wrap- 
ping paper; they measured, and sawed 
and perspired. Pop helped with sugges- 
tions, but the boys did the work. 

They built it all themselves. And they 
built much more than a slightly wobbly 
cart out there on the sunny barn floor 
with the doors flung open and the sky 
smiling down on the hotly clutched nails 
and the sandpapered boards. 

You’d hardly expect that two small 
boys would understand that they were 
building more than just a toy cart. But 


you 


they did. For at the end of the after- 
noon, when the cart was almost realy 
for a triumphant trip around to the front 
of the house to be shown to the rest of 
the family, Mike said: 
“Which do think 
fun? Makin’ or havin’?” 
Bill sat back among the sawdust, and 
thought about it. Then he erinned 
through his big new far-apart teeth. 


“Makin’,” he said. 


* * * 


you will be more 


WISDOM comes in through small doors 
sometimes. People go to lectures and 
read books heavy in the hand and heavier 
in the mind. They discuss and argue, and 
move big cumbersome pieces of mental 
furniture about from side to side. And 
then, unannounced and unheralded, wis- 
dom blows in through some small opered 
window in the mind, casual as a peial 
from the tree. 

We live whole lifetimes groping among 
wise syllables. Then one day a child says 
the sum quite simply. 

“Which will be better? 
makin’?” 

“Why, makin’.” 

They don’t need to explain it. They’ve 
found it out by doing. The thing proves 
itself. (Continued on page 53) 
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PHOTOS COURTESY PYREX, CORNING GLASS WORKS 


“Edna makes her glass mixing bowl do extra duty by using it to serve her salads.” 





BREATH of cool air, did some- 
one say? Well, this heat business is a 
matter of the mind, so I’m told, and 
sometimes I agree. For instance, the 
other afternoon over the tea table, two 
of my young friends were chit-chatting, 
the way young mothers will, and they 
didn’t seem to notice the heat, and 
neither did I! Maybe that was because 
the tea was iced and they didn’t need to 
run up and down stairs to see what 
Junior was crying about. And from my 
point of view, maybe it was because I 
was so interested in their talk and their 
ideas; anyhow, although the mercury 
was running high, we never thought 
about it. You know, I got a real kick out 
of listening to them. I just guess that I 
get so set in my ways that I’m glad for a 
chance to hear how the younger house- 
wives manage their affairs; it gives me 
something to think about and an idea 
or two for myself. 

The talk was naturally about victory 
gardening, housekeeping, and _ babies. 
Edna Breit was having a_ particularly 
hard time, so she said. Formulas! They 
were the bane of her existence! Young 
Master Breit didn’t like the food he was 
getting and so the eternal juggling of in- 
gredients—a little more syrup ...a 
little less syrup . . . a little more boiling 

. a little less boiling—was going on. 
Edna said that it was quite a nuisance 


ane THA 
TODD 


until she hit on one idea that saved her 
steps and time. She bought one of those 
glass tea kettles, the largest one she could, 
and now she puts a day’s formula in it, 
measures it and boils it. Then she can 
pour the milk easily into the nursing 
bottles without using extra utensils, 
which need sterilizing. 

Now that’s an idea for other young 
mothers, I said to myself. So I hope 





Glassware does double duty. This glass 
saucepan, having a removable handle, 
can be used as a pan or a casserole. 


some of you can use it. The glass tea 
kettle, to my way of thinking, is grand 
because it can be cleaned so easily, and 
then put aside just for baby. When he 
outgrows the formula stage, you have a 
nice kettle that you can use in many ways. 





Cooking and baking in glass is one ¢ 
those new ideas that’s very sound. The 
glassware does double duty: it is used 


on the range or in the oven, and they 
taken to the table, saving dishes and 
adding attractiveness to the table get. 
ting. Take a glass saucepan, for instance, 
the handle is removable, so it can he 
used for a saucepan or a casserole. Or g 
glass utility dish, as another exaiiple, jt 
also serves a double purpose, being used 
for baking foods and then being used fo; 
serving at the table. This saves dishes, 
but more important there’s no loss of 
precious juices that happens when you 
transfer food from one dish to another, 
The dish can be used for cake baking 
too, and here’s a note: When baking 
cakes in glass, reduce your oven tempera- 
ture 25 degrees but keep the baking time 
the same as your recipe requires. 

Edna, who seems to be all-out for 
glass cooking utensils, offered this bit of 
information: She makes her glass mixing 
bowl do extra duty by using it for sery- 
ing her salads! Now who would think of 
putting a mixing bow! on the table? But 
one look at the picture and you'll see she 
has something there. And doesn’t that 
salad look tempting? Because | know 
you're curious as to what’s in the bow), 
Edna sent along the recipe for what she 
calls a Fruit Slaw. Just right for these 
days! 

FRUIT SLAW 


3 cups shredded cab- 1 small apple, cored 
bage and sliced thin 
or 1 teasp. salt 
1 small head of cab- 1 tablesp. vinegar 
bage 1 teasp. sugar 
2 tablesp. diced celery ‘4% cup mayonnaise 
1 small carrot, grated paprika 
Few sprigs watercress 


Combine the vegetables and fruit in 
your bowl—and a glass bow! certainly 





You can bake your food as well as 
serve it attractively in this glass utility 
dish. Saves dishes and precious juices. 


shows off the colorful ingredients! Add 
salt, vinegar, and sugar to the mayol- 
naise, stirring until all the ingredients 
are thoroughly blended. Then combine 
the vegetables, fruit and mayonnaise, 
tossing lightly. Sprinkle the top of the 
salad with paprika and garnish with wa- 
tercress. Serve at once. 

Well, Edna, myself and the others 

(Continued on page 54) 
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ISAAC’S INHERITANCE 


GENESIS 24:10, 15-20, 34-36, 61-67 


9, 


oem amoe 


servant, but 
than a servant, a brother beloved.” 


more 


this is the ideal for the master-servant 
relationship. Paul offered this prescrip- 
tion to Philemon as he wrote asking him 
to take back repentant Onesimus. In the 
city of Florence there are two tombs, side 
by side, the one of a British general, the 
other of his servant. 
tomb the inscription quotes the above. 
Certainly Abraham could have given the 
same testimony to Eliezer his chief stew- 
ard. What a tribute to both master and 
servant that such a mission should be 


On the servant’s 


assigned. This was a model relationship, 
faith on the one hand and fidelity on the 
other. Mutual faith and fidelity would 
solve the labor-management problems, 
heal the rifts in family life. make every 
community a real neighborhood and 
hasten the era of lasting peace. 

The story of Isaac and Rebekah is a 
romantic idyl. Of course it is in the pat- 
tern of the Orient and of its long-ago 
day. The eye of Eliezer played him no 
trick when he saw in this beautiful girl 
the answer to his master’s prayers. She 
was of the family; she was no heathen 
princess bringing her idols and vices with 
her into Isaac’s tent. She was quick to 
give a cup of cold water to the thirsty 
traveller, and more, quick to volunteer 
to water his camels. The story he told 
her of the lonely young man back home 
caught and held her. If her brother La- 
ban seemed more interested in the rich 
gifts and the caravan of camels, some- 
how we feel Rebekah was more genuine. 
As countless thousands of young women 
have done, down through the ages, Re- 
bekah, too, made the great commitment 
—T will go.” 

Perhaps we can understand the inclu- 


sion of these words in the. wedding cere- 
mony of the Church of England: “As 
Isaac and Rebekah lived faithfully to- 


gether.” Love, mutual trust, unity in 
faith, and a sense of common destiny, 
help build a lasting home life. If in later 
years there was division over the chil- 
dren, put it down to failure in judgment. 
At least this home began right. Silly 
ideas about whirlwind courtship and 
hasty marriage, have proved by their 
record to be gambler’s hunches. 
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conscious of God’s direction. 
sion of Eliezer came out of Abraham’s 
faith in God’s promises. Isaac was child 
of promise and divinely destined to father 
a great nation. Abraham was sure there 
was also a divinely chosen mother for 
Isaac’s children. Eliezer only undertook 
his mission because he shared his mas- 
ter’s faith. He prayed often as he jour- 
neyed to Nahor and the appearance of 
Rebekah at the well was directly the 
answer to prayer. 









SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL UNIFORM LESSONS 


by Amos fohn Traver 


Tue acrors in this drama were all so 
The mis- 


If Eliezer seemed to 


boast of his master’s wealth, he did not 
fail to declare its source in God’s bless- 
ing. Certainly this sense of God’s lead- 
ing caught the heart of Rebekah too and 
made her ready to go to Isaac. 


How much we need that same sense of 
God’s active interest in human affairs! 
“He leadeth me. O blessed thought! O 
words with heavenly comfort fraught!” 
There is comfort, there is courage, there 
is assurance! If we read the history of 
these Bible times aright, indeed if we 
understand the history of the world, we 
will know that God’s purposes are work- 
ing out. 


Questions: 

“Young folks can drift into love but 
not into happy marriage.” Discuss. 

What was the most valuable inheri- 
tance Isaac received from Abraham? 
What can modern parents learn from 
this? 

Compare our present-day courtship 
and marriage with that of Isaac and 
Rebekah. What has been gained, and 


lost? 


ISAAC‘S TESTIMONY TO 
GOD 


GENESIS 26:19-33 


AUG. 
12th 


o 
“e 


_ means laughter. This name could 
have been given to remind his mother 
of her laughter at the thought of bearing 
a child in her old age. (Genesis 18:12) 
But it was God’s suggestion (Genesis 
17:19) and a better reason would be the 
joy that his birth gave the aged couple. 
It also proved to be somewhat charac- 
teristic of its bearer. Not boisterous laugh- 
ter, but the quiet, comfortable laughter 
of a man at peace with his world. Isaac 
has been variously called “the first ap- 
peaser,” “a second-rate man,” “the pa- 
tron saint of the commonplace,” “the 
most Christian patriarch,” and the like. 
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Perhaps we would rate him higher if he 
were not the son of so great a father. It 
is hard for great men’s sons to achieve 
greatness for themselves. Certainly there 
is much to commend him in the incident 
of the wells. 
nations would mean less wars. 


More Isaacs to lead the 


“How oft shall I forgive?” asked Pe- 


ter of his Master. The answer was “With- 
out limit.” 
to escape one of those famines that so 
often made the Promised Land a desert. 
In the neighborhood of Gerar he came 
upon pasture lands his father had used 
and reopened wells that his father had 
dug. The Philistines, to discourage too- 


Isaac moved toward Egypt 


The 


He moved 


near neighbors, had filled them. 
Philistines drove him away. 


again and again digging new wells, wells 


that overflowed with running water, only 
to have his title disputed. Finally when 
the Philistines permitted him to keep a 
well he had dug, he thanked God. Notice 
that he was no Neville Chamberlain, ap- 
peasing his enemies at the price of some 
one else. He paid the price of peace with 
his own coin. 


Isaac KNEW where justice lay and left 
vengeance with his God. No more prac- 
tical testimony to his faith in God could 
be given. No wonder he received anew 
the promises first granted his father. 
And as prosperity followed him, even his 
enemies turned from despising him to 
courting his favor. He won the approval 
of his God and the respect of his neigh- 
bors by his self-restraint. Isaac is rated 
too low by most students of his life. In 
these times too many preachers would 
have enjoyed a more “heroic” text than 
“He removed thence and digged another 
well.” They would have preferred an 
Isaac that “having dug his well, pro- 
claimed to the Philistines and to the 
whole world, ‘I dug this well and nobody 
is going to tell me to move on!’ ” 

The world is not going to pay much 
attention to any man who talks forgive- 
ness and goes about insisting on his 
rights. We Christians, who have so much 
clearer knowledge of God through Christ, 
have even greater responsibility. God’s 
way of winning the world is through 
men. They must be winsome men, pa- 
tient men, men in whom God-interest 
and neighbor-interest over-shadow self- 
interest. As between Jacob and Isaac, 
give me Isaac for a neighbor. A world 

(Continued on page 38) 








































































































































































































































































































AUGUST 


19 45 


AUG. { A CLOUD OF WORDS 
1 { JOB 38:1-15 
of 


ee 

Who darkens my design with a cloud 
of thoughtless words?” (Moffatt) There 
are words that dispel the mists of the 
mind. They bring light like a sunrise. 
But there are other words that mystify 
and bewilder and drug with sleep. A re- 
cent speaker urged the youth of our city, 
in the longest words possible, to come to 
grips with the universe. It is my opinion 
that no youthful listener could fathom 
his address not because it was so deep, 
but because it was so muddy. Blessed is 
the speaker, the entrance of whose words 
giveth light. 

We pray Thee, Lord, to save us who 
teach and preach from darkening Thy 
counsel by words. Amen. 


AUG. ' THE FATHER OF THE RAIN 
2 i JOB 38:28-41 
$ 


ee 

Has the rain a father?” Indeed it has. 
Of course the rain comes by natural law, 
but that natural law is only God’s way of 
working. Now if the father of the rain is 
also our Father, I for one would not 
think it silly to ask Him for rain under 
proper conditions. I think this privilege 
is guaranteed to us by that petition 
taught us by our Lord Himself, “Give us 
this day our daily bread.” In many in- 
stances He can only do that by answer- 
ing our prayer for rain. “My God shall 
supply all your needs according to His 
riches in glory.” 

Lord, help us to realize in all our rela- 


tionships our utter dependence upon 
Thee. Amen. 
AUG. ' CONDEMNING GOD 
3 ' JOB 40:1-8 
oS 


et 

Wir thou condemn me that thou 
mayest be righteous?” The answer is 
that too often we do just that. When I 
am guilty of wrongdoing, or when I fail 
in right doing, if I justify myself, if I de- 
clare that I am not to blame, I thereby 
condemn God. He has commanded me 
to do the opposite. If I am not wrong, 


DAILY MEDITATIONS 


For the Quiet Hour 


BY DR. CLOvers 


injury by blaming God when always the 
fault is our very own. But, “if we con- 
fess our sins, He is faithful and just to 
forgive . and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness.” 

Grant us, Lord, to realize our guilt 
that we may claim Thy pardon. Amen. 


AUG. 
4 


A SENSE OF SIN 
JOB 42:1-7 


;) >) 


2, 
* 


ec 

Wauererore I abhor myself.” This 
word belongs largely to another age. We 
are not greatly worried about our decent 
little sins: Lady Macbeth scrubbing at 
her hands would leave the modern audi- 
ence cold. Of course, we still confess our 
sins, but those confessions do not often 
burst from us wet with tears and red 
with shame. What is the matter? Many 
factors enter in, but the supreme is a 
lost sense of God. Given a vivid sense of 
God, there is always a deep sense of sin. 
This accounts for the fact that the most 
poignant confessions of sin come, not 
from the lips of the greatest sinners, but 
from those of the greatest saints. 

We pray Thee, Lord, for a transform- 
ing vision of Thyself. Amen. 


AUG. 


> 


MADE FOR MASTERY 
PSALM 8 


o>) 


°, 
%e 


ee 

"THou madest him to have domin- 
ion.” Man’s mastery over the forces of 
nature thrills us with admiration. We 
can easily outrun the deer, outswim the 
fish and outfly the eagle. But man has 
too often failed to gain mastery over 
himself. Too often also he has squan- 
dered himself in seeking to master his 
brother by force. But all such victories 
have turned to defeats. Man can only 
master himself by the giving of himself 
to God. He can only gain any real mas- 
tery over his brother by winning his 
good will. To do this we must “be in 
subjection one to another out of rever- 
ence to Christ.” 

We thank Thee, Lord, for those who 
have won us by their self-giving. In Thy 
blessed name’s sake. Amen. 


G 


u then God is. For this reason, our excuses i 
© for our shoddy lives only add insult to © 
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A PRAYER AND MEDITATION FOR SPIRITUAL PROGRESS EACH DAY OF THE YEAR 


AUG. A REMEMBERING GOD 


PSALM 9:1-12 


a ce 


ee 

He NEVER forgets the wail of the 
weak.” (Moffatt) This I believe is pro- 
foundly true, but it is not always easy to 
believe. Sometimes the weak do seem 
forgotten, and they are so far as man is 
concerned. Yet God remembers and 
sooner or later He makes even forgetful 
men to remember. In speaking of the 
French Revolution, Charles Dickens said 
that humanity long crushed down grew 
up at last into that distorted monstros- 
ity known as the guillotine. God never 
forgets the wail of the weak. The only 
thing He ever forgets is the sin of a re- 
pentant sinner. 

We thank Thee, Lord, for Thine un- 
failing remembrance of us and of our 
needs. Amen. 


AUG. { A GOD WHO PUNISHES 
7 | PSALM 10:1-11 
%e 


ee 

"THE ungodly . . . thinks in his inso- 
lence ‘God never punishes’.” (Moffatt) 
How completely at home were these 
words upon the lips of Germans only five 
years ago. But God does punish us 
either by our sins or for them. Every 
one of the great nations shared in some 
measure in the guilt, but to my mind by 
far the most guilty was Germany. We 
have all been punished, but none so hor- 
ribly as this aggressor nation. Sin is al- 
ways a failure, but it never fails so dis- 
astrously as when it seems to succeed. It 
always impoverishes, but it never robs so 
tragically as when it seems to enrich. 

Lord, save us from trifling with sin. 
Amen. 


AUG. ' FACING COLOSSAL CALAMITY 
8 ' PSALM 11 
“ 


ee 

‘Te pillars of the State are falling: 
what good can a just man do?” (Mof- 
fatt) He can refuse to be so appalled by 
the fact that he cannot do everything 
that he will not do anything. He may 
not be able to do all he would like to do, 
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but he can do all that God would have 
him do which is far better. In fact, how- 
ever great the tragedy he can be so true 
that all the world will be the better for 
his living, and Christ Himself will come 
to meet him at the last, saying, “Well 
done, well done!” 

Grant us, Lord, to realize that all Thou 
art asking is fidelity to life’s everyday 
tasks. Amen. 


A PESSIMISTIC PRAYER 


auc. | 
| PSALM 12 


9 ' 


Aig 

He p, Lord, for the godly man ceas- 
eth.” “Goodness is no more,” is Mof- 
fatt’s translation. But that is a too pes- 
simistic reading of things. Often good 
folks do seem far from plentiful, but 
they are never quite extinct. There is 
always a remnant, a chosen few. We 
face the fact that there is wayside soil 
where the seed gets no chance. There is 
stony ground where the wheat withers 
and other ground where it is choked by 
thorns. But always there is some good 
ground that produces thirty, sixty and a 
hundred fold. It is our privilege if we 
will be a part of this good ground. 

We thank Thee, Lord, that even on 
the human side we never have to fight 
entirely alone. Amen. 


AUG. KEPT 
10 PSALM 12:5-8 


ee 

‘Tuou shalt keep them, O Lord.” 
Everybody needs a keeper. The less we 
realize that fact the greater our danger. 
A large part of the folly of the Rich Fool 
was in thinking that he could keep him- 
self by building greater barns. Thus 
thinking, he forgot God. Every man, 
every nation, must be kept by the power 
of God or face disaster. But God can 
keep us only as we put ourselves in His 
hands. Then He keeps not by shutting 
us in a cloister or hiding us in some other 
place of safety. He keeps us even 
“Where all around us the ungodly strut.” 
(Moffatt) 

We thank Thee, Lord, that it is our 
privilege to be kept day by day by the 
power of God. Amen. 


AUG. 
11 


A SURE TRUST 
PSALM 13 


>) a ( 


2, 
“ 


Ad 

| HAVE trusted in Thy mercy.” Well, 
that is the one hope for all of us who 
realize that we have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God. “Have you a 
word of encouragement for an old sinner 
who has nothing good to say for him- 
self?” a keen Scottish lawyer asked his 
minister. “Yes,” came the prompt reply, 
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“T have this to say, He delighteth in 
mercy.” 
word changed the lawyer’s winter into 
spring and set his heart to singing. 
Taken seriously and trustfully, it will do 
the same for you and me. 

We bless Thee. Lord. that Thou dost 


delight in mercy. Amen. 


AUG. THE FOOL’S CREED 
12 PSALM 14 


ee 

"THe fool hath said in his heart there 
is no God.” That means that the fool’s 
difficulties were not intellectual, but 
moral. His creed was born merely of his 
wishful thinking. The thought of God 
annoyed him, therefore, for his own com- 
fort he refused to think. The fact of 
God made demands upon him that he 
was unwilling to meet, therefore, he dis- 
missed Him. It is not keen and clear 
thinking on our part that makes God 
seem unreal; it is rather cowardly and 
shoddy living. Begin to live today as if 
God were real and He will become real 
to you. 

Grant us, Lord, the courage to obey 
that we may come to spiritual certainty. 
Amen. 


AUG. 
13 


A BITING TONGUE 
PSALM 15 


=) 


*, 
— 


“He THAT backbiteth not with his | 


tongue.” This is a striking verse. Gen- 
erally we are supposed to bite with our 
teeth, but the backbiter uses his tongue. 
The fact that he attacks from the rear 
suggests that he is cowardly as well as 
cruel. The backbiter is “a beast of prey 
who does not even wait for the death of 
the victim he devours.” Not only so, but 
such a one does harm with no hope of 
gain. 

Help us, Lord, to be kind in the use 


of our tongues. Amen. 


AUG. OUR WEALTH 
14 i PSALM 16:1-5 


ee 

‘The Lord is the portion of mine in- 
heritance.” “Thou art what I get from 
life, O Thou Eternal.” is Moffatt’s illu- 
minating translation. This week I had 
to stand by the bedside of one who was 
dying of poison, self-administered. What 
was wrong? She was getting nothing out 
of life but heartache, therefore, she threw 
it away. Nobody gets anything to sat- 
isfy him if God is left out. But if we can 
sing with the joyful poet, “Thou art 
what I get from life, O Thou Eternal,” 
then we are infinitely rich regardless of 
whatever pains or losses life may inflict 
upon us. 

We thank Thee, Lord, that possessing 


It is not surprising that that © 


Thee, we possess a wealth that both sat- 


isfies and abides. Amen. 


AUG. ' STAYING PUT 
15 | PSALM 16:6-11 
% 


ec 

I SHALL not be moved.” The refusal 
to be moved may at times be far more 
of a vice than a virtue. There are some 
who refuse to be moved because they are 
too lazy. It is too much trouble. There 
are others who are not moved because 
they have sunk so deeply into a rut that 
it has become a grave. There are others 
still who will not move because they are 
stubborn. But the steadfastness of ‘the 
Psalmist is born of the conscious pres- 
ence of a Friend. “I have set the Lord 
always before me: because He is at my 
right hand, I shall not be moved.” 

We thank Thee, Lord, that Thy pres- 
ence can steady us even through life's 


most terrible hours. Amen. 


Auc. | 
16 ' 


GOD'S TENDER CARE 
PSALM 17:1-8 


cp 

Keep me as the apple of Thine eye: 
under the shadow of Thy 
wings.” This poet was a great believer 
in God’s constant and tender care. 
Therefore he prayed, “Keep me as the 
apple of Thine eye.” The apple of the 
eye has been referred to as the tenderest 
bit of the tenderest part of the body. 
Thus the Psalmist is praying and teach- 
ing us to pray that God shall keep us as 
jealously as we guard the most sensitive 
part of our own bodies. This He was to 
do effectively and fully by hiding us 
under the shadow of His wing. 

We thank Thee, Lord, that Thou art 
infinitely eager and able to keep us every 
day. even to the journey’s end. Amen. 


hide me 


AUG. ’ THE WORDLESS SERMON 
17 | PSALM 19:1-6 


. 


As THIS ancient poet looked into the 
heavens they spoke to him of the glory 
of God. But the sermon he heard was 
entirely without words. “There is no 
speech nor language,’ he declares, 
“where their voice is not heard.” There 
are times when the insertion of a word 
on the part of the translators helps the 
sense, but the introduction of the word 
“where” in this passage makes the au- 
thor contradict himself. The heavens do 
not need words to tell of God’s glory. 
Give us, Lord. to see Thy glory in the 
wonders of Thy handwork. Amen. 


AUG. ’ SINS OF PRESUMPTION 
18 PSALM 19:7-14 
* 
ee 
Keep back Thy servant from pre- 


sumptuous sins.” This is a common type 
















































































of sin. It was the sin of the man without 
the wedding garment in Jesus’ story. He 
thought he could enjoy the feast with- 
out meeting the conditions of such en- 


joyment. He assumed he could reach 
his desired goal without bothering to 


take the road that led to that goal. This 
was the temptation of Jesus when Satan 
set Him on the pinnacle of the temple 
and bade Him cast Himself down. We 
presume on God when we count on be- 
ing saved and kept by Him, without 
meeting the conditions of obedience to 
His will. 

Lord, save us from so presuming upon 
Thy goodness and love as to walk the 
way of idleness and evil. Amen. 


AUG. 
19 


A HUMAN PRAYER 
PSALM 22:1-11 


6) >) 


o, 
e 


e, 


ec 

Bre NOT far from me.” This man is 
longing for the conscious nearness of his 
infinite friend. He urges God to come 
near for two very pressing reasons. First, 
he longs for the nearness of God _ be- 
cause of the nearness of danger. But he 
is sure that however near and threaten- 
ing it may be, God can come even 
nearer. Second, he longs for God _ be- 
cause he is so helpless and alone. “Be 


not far from me ... for there is none to 


help.” In this human prayer we can all 
join. 
We thank Thee, Father, that Thou 


art especially near to those who most 
feel their need of Thee. Amen. 


AUG. 
20 


A SURE HOME 
PSALM 23 


20) em ee 


"1h C8: dee we te eee 


Lord forever.” 


of the 
Of this I can be sure if 
the Lord is really my Shepherd. Even 
an ordinary shepherd does not guide his 
sheep during the lesser dangers of the 
day, and then slip home alone when the 
sun has set and when his weak and 
foolish sheep need him most. Surely the 
Good Shepherd who has created and re- 
deemed me, is not going to hold my hand 
through life’s brief day, then drop me 
into the grave at last and go home in 
the gloaming alone. Such a procedure 
would not make sense. “Because He lives 
I shall live also.” 

We thank Thee, Lord, that walking 
with Thee today we can be sure of an 
endless tomorrow. Amen. 


AUG. i DIVINE OWNERSHIP 
21 { PSALM 24 
% 


ee 

"THe earth is the Lord’s.” Well, no 
one who believes in God will deny that. 
What little of this world that you and I 
may possess has been fingered by other 











ff hands before you and I came on the 
© scene, it will be fingered by other hands 
still when we have passed behind the 
veil. Yet while we confess God’s owner- 
ship with our lips, we often deny it by 
our lives. If we take God’s ownership 
seriously, we are certain to set aside some 
portion of our income in acknowledging 
that fact. To refuse to do this is to be- 
| come a mere worldling and a practical 
| atheist, regardless of the creed we may 
| confess. ‘ 
Help us Lord not only to confess Thy 
ownership with our lips, but also by our 


lives. Amen. 
AUG. { A SURPRISING NAME 
22 : LUKE 12:16-21 


?, 
“e 


ee 
‘Tou fool.” “Certainly,” we answer 
glibly. But while we call this success- 
ful farmer a fool when we meet him on 
| the pages of the New Testament, we do 
not do so when we meet him anywhere 
else. When we encounter him at the 
| bank or see him passing the collection 
| plate on Sunday morning, we give him 
| an entirely different name. In fact we 
say, “He may be a bit close, he may 
drive a hard bargain, but whatever else 
| he is, he is no fool.” But Jesus insists on 
| calling this man a fool regardless of his 
| setting. This He does because no other 
name will serve. 
“Breathe on us breath of God; Fill us 
with life anew, That we may love what 
Thou dost love.” Amen. 


AUG. ' WHY FOOLISH? 
| 23 | LUKE 16:11-21 
% 


In WHAT does the foolishness of this 
farmer consist? We can find the answer 
by hearing him think. “He thought with- 
in himself.” His moral imbecility is 
seen, not so much in what he thought, 
as in what he forgot. He was so busy 
thinking of himself and his barns that he 
forgot three matters of supreme impor- 
tance. First, he forgot God; second, he 
forgot his fellows; third, he forgot his 
eternity. There might have been sense 
in his making some provision for the few 
years he might live, but how stupid to 
forget the eternity in which he must live. 
Help us, Lord, so to remember Thee 
and our fellows that we can in some 
measure forget ourselves. Amen. 


AUG. ' A DAY AT A TIME 
24 ( PSALM 118:24-29 : 
& 


ee 

“TORS in the dey thet ee deed ae 
made, let us rejoice and be glad in it.” 
Here is a man who has made up his mind 
to live a day at a time. How wise that 
is! We ought to live a day at a time 
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because a day is all we have. Yesterday 
© has gone and tomorrow has not arrived, 
Not only is today all we have, but it js 
all we can manage. Nobody can manage 
two days at once. Finally, a day is all 
we need. If we dare to live within the 
will of God today, He will take care of 
yesterday and prepare us for tomorrow, 
Lord, we pray for the wisdom to live 

at our best just for today. Amen. 


AUG. ' NO BLACKOUT 
25 } PSALM 27:1-6 
% 


ee 

‘The Lord is my light.” That being 
the case, for me there can be no real 
blackout. This does not. mean that I 
shall altogether escape the darkness that 
is a part of the human lot. I may have 
to pass through the night of suffering 
when pain will walk with fire-shod feet 
along every nerve of my body. I may 
have to endure the darkness of disap- 
pointment and bitter loss. There may 
be the setting of a great hope in my life 
that will be like the setting of the sun. 
But if I have the light of God within, I 
‘an still enjoy bright day. 

We bless Thee, Lord, for that inner 
light that no 


darkness can overcome. 


AUG. i IN QUEST OF THE BEAUTIFUL 
26 ( PSALM 27:4-10 
& 


> 


“To BEHOLD the beauty of the Lord.” 
Here is a man with a veritable passion 
for the beautiful. He is not satisfied with 
second-rate beauty. He longs to behold 
beauty at its infinite best, even the 
beauty of the Lord. It is our privilege to 
behold the beauty of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ. As we see Jesus bend over 
the outcast, gather little children in His 
arms, die on the Cross, we know that 
we have seen beauty at its best. In fact, 
the most we can hope for in God is that 
He be as beautiful as Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 

We thank Thee, Lord, that we can so 
behold Thy beauty as to come in some 


measure to share it. Amen. 
AUG. i FAINTING 
27 } PSALM 27:11-14 
ae 


“T HAD fainted unless I had believed 

.” We all know either from our own 
experience or from that of others what 
it is to faint. .It is to go limp and fall 
out. It is to become for the moment as 
useless as the dead. Some among us have 
fainted physically. Far more have faint- 
ed spiritually. These may not be dead, 
but they give a fine imitation of death. 
Instead of being assets, all such have 
become liabilities. This poet found an 
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gptidote against fainting that kept him 


m his feet. He so fixed his faith in God - 
that he remained alert and_ steadfast. Gi if 
ee We thank Thee, Lord, that trusting =) Lo} a! y 
a n Thee we need never faint. Amen. 


it is 
ilage : 
is all AUG. 4 OUR TRANSIENT TEARS 


n the 28 PSALM 30:1-12 

re of 

ie Weerinc may endure for a night, 
but joy cometh in the morning.” What to worry. And worry 
lvely poetry! Naturally to many this like overindulgence in 
vill seem a far too sunny reading of smoking, eating, drink- 
things. Already you feel that SOrTOW has ing often leads to excess 
heen your guest for a long time. Yet this stomach acidity causing 
Psalmist is no sheltered son of good for- restless nights, heart- 

eine tune, Who is singing of experiences of loate d 

8 ilies , gas and stomach 

real orrow that he has never known. He has diet 

at | had his face wet by tears. But with the ISUTESS . . « 

that coming of a new day his tears have been 

lave dried. This was the case, not so much 

ring because all sorrow had passed as because 

feet the Sun of Righteousness had risen upon 

may him with healing in His beams. 

<ap- We thank Thee, Lord, that as we 


vay bring to Thee our sorrows, Thou wilt 
life either dry our tears or change them into ®s9 
jewels. Amen, ut 1t aS 


sun, 
»s GENIN 
AUG. THE DEADLY DROUGHT 9 
ner - j ” aaa 32:1-5 to take PHILLIPS 
me, % ys OF MAGyp 
C “My MOISTURE is turned into the | * % 
™ drought of summer.” This man has been | 
guilty of a sin that is so ugly that he | 
has refused to confess it even to God. 
d.” At last he can endure the agony of his 
ion silence no longer. He clutches at God’s 
ith skirts and pours out his shameful story. Mi LK OF MAGN ESIA 
old Then what? The holy God who is “of 
the purer eyes than to behold iniquity” does Liquid or Tablets 
to not spurn him. Instead He forgives and 
of takes him at once into His confidence 
er and friendship. Naturally this experi- 
lis ence breaks up his drought and sets the 
at fields of his heart to flowering. 
ct, We thank Thee, our Father, that if 
at we confess our sins Thou art faithful and 
ur just to forgive. Amen. 
sO 
ne AUG. MULISH FOLKS 
30 PSALM 32:6-11 
| : Genuine Phillips’ works a 
tt i > 7 . 
Be YE not as ... the mule.” To “ - * — a bap sng - 
appreciate the wisdom of this, one would — J p ; a .. Fi 3 = sasiee en 
need to have some firsthand knowledge : > — y _— oO a one 
d of the animal. I have that required : cag ieah uae deine eae 
knowledge. Having been raised with Oe ee ee 
: mules I know them. They are very use- po + 0 eran mmeannls 
: : : Caution: take only as directed. 
t ful when trained, but by nature they are ' Ges Folie’. echucatetuadt 
! stubborn and crossgrain creatures who y aaa 7 rape eae = - 
s truly will not come near their master a | re 
e except under the compulsion of bit and 
; bridle. 
, Save us, Lord, from confusing mere 
mulish stubbornness with honest and in- 
telligent conviction. Amen. 
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SELLS 78 ARTICLES 
AS RESULT OF 


N. 1. A. TRAINING 
‘‘Before enrolling in N.1.A., I 
had never written a single line 
for publication. Since taking 
the course, I have sold 78 arti- 
cles. I have several regular 
markets for all the material I 
have time to write. Two fiction 
stories are in the making and 
will go to the Mirror (N.Y.) 
and Country Gentleman. All 
credit goes to N.1.A.’s compe- 
tent training.” Susan L 
Brown, R. D. No. 1, Walden. 


Why Can’t 
You Write? 


It’s much simpler 
than you think! 


O many people with the “germ” of writing 

in them simply can’t get started. They suf- 
fer from inertia. Or they set up imaginary 
barriers to taking the first step. 

Many are convinced the field is confined to 
persons gifted with a genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commer- 
cial writing is done by so-called “unknowns.” 

Not,only do these thousands of men and 
women produce most of the fiction published, 
but countless articles on social matters, budg- 
ets, household affairs, hobbies, human interest 
stories, local, club and church activities, etc., 
as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every 
week thousands of checks for $25, S50 and 
$100 go out to writers whose latent ability 
was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to learn 
to write is by writing! Newspaper copy desk editors 
waste no time on theories or ancient classics. The 
story is the thing. Every copy “‘cub™ goes through the 
course of practical criticism—a training that turns out 
more successful authors than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on the Copy Desk 
Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your 
own home, on your own time. And upon the very 
same kind of actual assignments given daily to met- 


ropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing, not 
by studying the individual styles of model authors. 
Each week your work is analyzed constructive- 


ly by practical writers. Gradually they help to 
clarify your own distinctive style. Writing soon 
becomes easy. absorbing. Profitable. too, as you 
gain the “professional’’ touch that gets your ma- 
terial accepted by editors. Above all, you can see 
constant progress week by 
week as your faults are cor- 
rected and your writing 


ability grows. NOTICE TO 


; 7 CANADIANS 
Have y Ou Newspaper Insti- 


Natural Ability? gh i gy ee 


iy in Canada have 
Our Writing Aptitude Test been approved by 
will reveal whether or not the Foreign Ex- 
you have natural talent for change Control 
writing. It will analyze your 
powers of observation, your 
imagination and _ dramatic 
instinct. You'll enjoy tak- 
ing this test. There is no 
cost or obligation. Simply 
mail the coupon below, to- 
day. Newspaper Institute of Bank 
America, One Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. (Found- 
ed 1925). 


Board, and to fa- 
cilitate all finan- 
cial transactions, a 
special permit has 
been assigned to 
their account with 
The Canadian 


of Com- 
merce, Montreal. 


-----—-—-----4 


Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me, without cost or obligation. your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further information | 
about writing for profit as promised in Christian | 
Herald, August. | 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Mr. ) 
| 

| 

| 

| 


MNO, FT wisskcibsniscssssasebieaces tastes sesntnestvsbuonensvauensniobaebababesbiakbe | 
Miss ) | 
os Sess soso seskexesehaseiivsonassevuicigamsncasco tenia | 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman 
will call on you.) 24-M-595 ! 





Copyright 1945, Newspaper Institute of America 











AUG. ' SLIPPING THE BRIDLE 
31 ( PSALM 39:1-6 
“% 


“GIVE us a bit of Scripture this morn- 
ing.” said a professor to a student of my 
acquaintance who had a reputation for 
quoting the Bible on all occasions. “I 
will keep my mouth with a bridle while 
the wicked is before me,” came the 
prompt reply. Now this keeping the 
mouth with a bridle in the presence of 
the wicked is all to the good. But if we 
slip it off entirely in the presence of 
saints, we are likely to say a good many 
things that are more interesting and hurt- 
| ful. “I will take heed .. . that I sin not 
| with my tongue,” is a high resolve that 
| we can only keep by the help of God. 

| 


Help us, Lord, to be so busy speaking 
the helpful word that we shall not have 
time for the words that hurt. Amen. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 
(Continued from page 33) 


filled with Isaacs would offer vastly more 
laughter than tears. Will you try the 
Isaac way? 


Questions: 

What principles do you find in the 
story of Isaac and his wells for the es- 
tablishment of industrial and interna- 
tional peace? Will they work? How far 
were they applied at the San Francisco 
Conference? 

The Philistines envied Isaac because 
of his prosperity. How far did this kind 
of envy produce our present world war? 
Can a nation live at peace with the world 
in prosperous isolation? 


AUG. | RECOGNIZING GOD’S 
PRESENCE 

19th 4 
oe GENESIS 28:10-22 


ACOB presents a shameful picture as 

he connives with his mother for the 
birthright blessing. We are almost em- 
barrassed to look in upon that scene of 
family strife. True we can blame the 
energetic Rebekah and the too-yielding 
Isaac for the situation. Yet Jacob was 
old enough to be responsible. He was the 
type of smart young man who proposes 
to live by his wits. He played first upon 
the appetite of Esau and bargained his 
birthright from him. Then with his 
mother’s help he deceived his father for 
the blessing that should go with the 
birthright. Strange mixture of religious 
ideas, to think that God could also be 
tricked into honoring a blessing. Well, 
it was a bad, bad start Jacob made in life 
and there was no possible safety at home 
for him. That great oaf of a brother 
could break him across his knee, and 


| probably would when his father died. So 
| Jacob had to run away. Even his moth- 
er who doted on him saw that. So off he 
| went to find a wife in the same place his 





father had found his mother. At least 
this would be one good outcome of the 
bad beginning, for he would not marry 
a heathen woman. y 

There was no sense of God’s presence 
with him as he sneaked away. No doubt. 
if he thought of God, he thought of Him 
as somehow located near the altar of 
Isaac. But God was leading him, straight 
to the place where Abraham, long before. 
had raised an altar to his God. Here he 
pillowed his head upon a_ stone. and 
slept under the starry sky. Then came 
the dream that was to begin in him 
new recognition of destiny. Perhaps the 
last impression as he fell asleep. was the 
rocky hillside rising to the horizon like a 
great stone stairway. In his sleep it 
seemed that angels, messengers of God, 
were walking up and down, symbols of 
the dependence of men upon the constant 
care of God. And God stood by him and 
fear clutched his heart. But the voice of 
God came not in anger, not in warnings 
of punishment, but in confirmation to 
him of the promises made to Abraham, 


THEN CAME the great commitment. 
We make much of the “if” Jacob used in 
his vows. It had the flavor of bargaining 
with God. Remember the times of Jacob 
had little clear knowledge of the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Certainly the vow was acceptable to God 
and meant a real conversion. It would 
take years and much _ trouble before 
Jacob would know God better but God 
could use him, with all his faults, to con- 
tinue the line of Abraham and to take his 
place in the divine plan of love for sin- 
ning humanity. If God could use Jacob, 
He can also use us. 

“Bethel. house of God,” Jacob called 
the place of his vision and the very stone 
that had pillowed his head became the 
sign of remembrance. The lesson for us 
is that God is always with us. There 
are steps to heaven right where we are, 
guilty wanderers though we be. To us 
they are clear and glorious under the 
Light of the World. If we have eves to 
see and ears to hear, God is waiting to 
covenant with us. Let us realize and 
practice His presence, every day, every 
hour. 


Questions: 

What do you think of tithing? (Gene- 
sis 28:22) Is there a Christian argument 
for tithing? 

What home conditions helped to pro- 
duce a tricky boy like Jacob? 

Through what religious practices can 
we realize the abiding Presence of God? 


8 
AUG. } JACOB ADJUSTS PERSONAL 
26th i are = 

ms GENESIS 33:1-11, 17-20 


HE deceiver will be paid back in his 
own coin. If only Jacob might have 
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Jearned this lesson an easier way. Reach- 
ing Haran he fell in love with his uncle’s 
daughter Rachel. Laban deceived him 
and had him married to Leah in spite of 
his seven years’ service. So he served 
another seven and married Rachel. He 
was in a constant battle of wits with 
Laban over his wages and succeeded in 
setting the best of most of the bargains. 
Finally he had to use deceit to get his 
family out of Laban’s control and when 
Laban followed him, his powers of per- 
suasion were put to the test or he would 
have been taken back to Haran. With 
this trouble behind him he could give at- 
tention to the prospects ahead. How 
would Esau treat him? 

To meet the threat of Esau’s anger he 
divided his lavish presents for Esau into 
several herds, so that they would come 
to him one after the other. This was 
another smart trick from his over-fertile 
brain and would break down the anger 
of his brother. 

On the way back to his homeland, 
Jacob again met God and in a dramatic 
scene wrestled all night with God, re- 
ceiving his new name Israel, striver- 
with-God. We would like to think that 
Jacob never again would be the tricky 
rascal of his earlier years. We must not 
press too hard the pattern of our Chris- 
tian standards upon these men of the 
long ago. Out of this experience we may 
believe the superstitious fear of God left 
him. “I have seen God face to face, and 
am alive,” he declared. The years had 
proved the faithfulness of God, and 
Jacob no longer needed to bargain with 


Him. 


Havine sertvep his relationship with 
God, the next issue was reconciliation 
with Esau. No less than his father Isaac, 
Jacob was a man of appeasement. His 
plans worked and he met a long-lost 
brother in Esau, one who would forgive 
and forget. So Jacob could settle down 
in the homeland and raise his family. It 
would not be a peaceful life, nor would 
it be an undivided family. The deceiver 
would feel the bitterness of deception 
many times. Yet the worship of the true 
God would be kept alive and the family 
of promise would continue to grow into 
a great nation. 

Jacob did mend his broken relation- 
ships for he was a man of peace. Too 
bad he did not learn in his youth that 
fair dealing is the surest way to avoid 
broken friendships. When nations stop 
their hero-worship of sharp-dealing diplo- 
mats and give their support to leaders 
who make justice their standard, we 
will have better hope for permanent 
peace. 

God does rule and overrule the destiny 
of men and nations. In spite of the weak- 
hess of the men upon whom He depend- 
ed to carry out His plan, the currents of 
history moved on in channels He had 
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Dental Plate Wearers 
Smile Without Worry 





To hold loose plates 
more firmly in place use 
Dr. Wernet’s Powder. 
Recommended by more 
dentists than any 

other plate powder. 


1. Holds plates tighter. & 


2. One application lasts longer. a 
: DRrWernet 
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prevent sore gums. Seeds *ies 

4. Purest, white ingredients. 


Favorite for over 30 years. 
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built. Let us believe this is still true. 
Many Jacobs are in places of influence 
in the nations of our world. Let us be- 
lieve that God will somehow use them 
all for the building of the better world, 
“the one world,” of our dreams. 















































Questions: 

Go through the entire life of Jacob and 
point out the deceptions he attempted 
and those he suffered. Is honesty always 


66 fee | the best policy? 
You Must Have Spent | What is the relation between worldly 
yy | prosperity and God's blessing? Is wealth 
Years on Shorthand” jo sii ovis: pun 


a sign of blessing or a mark of responsi- 
| ” : yea | bility? 
No, I learned in 6 WEEKS! 


| ER employer laughed, ‘‘Surely you don’t ex- 
| pect me to believe that you gained your CARDIAC 
j present speed and accuracy in only six ’ . 5 
weeks. Why---a great many of our stenog- (C ontinued from page 29) 
raphers have studied shorthand for ten months 
or a year or more and still they don’t do any : 
hee ahen ecu? Fs * lin the country more than all the other 
‘ “Shorthand written with symbols takes many 


months to learn, Mr. Walters. Speedwriting uses youngsters in New York City put to- 
the A. B. C.’s which makes learning so sim- gether. In sheer desperation, I took the 


es =" - ° 
: s , nurse’s arm and led her to where Alice 
For answer the girl handed the big business 


































































































‘“‘Speedwriting? What’s that?’’ 















































man her notebook. couldn’t hear 
“Why, this is peeertatie. Miss Baker. It is : aw ’ 

in simple A. B. C.’ I said, “You can’t turn her down. 
“Yes, surely. That’ s how I learned it so quick- 











ly. Anyone can learn | Lhat child will die, if you do. Can’t you 












































































































































Speedwriting. There are > ay <j sye for awhile. = » - 
= gegen let = sit here - rams and - n look 
There are no hooks or |; er again? She’s ; “cite ydav: 
Easy Shorthand curves; every ‘character’ at h again aes oe exciter today: 
I you use is a letter you |she was awake all night last night, 
for Adults eae ene se ae g 
already know—one that ‘ 
beets your hand needs no spe- | dreaming about going to Mont Lawn. 
} for Office Dictation cial training to make.’ > 
Lecture Notes “Well, that’s the most Give her another chance. Please.” 
: remarkable thing ever ss , > -t Irregy): - 
| ‘Peading Notes eas” tan ce : ni be mn irregular,” said she. 
elephone Notes that myself at board ‘A lot -of nice things j is world ; 
nam den | coe ek ee ot o nice things in this world are 
Personal Memos other places. You can irregular, I snapped. 
Drafts of Letters write it rapidly, too!’’ c 
Outlines of Speeches | _ ‘'One boy I know who She was a busy nurse; she looked out 
Frivate Reminders studied Speedwriting in ae . BR do 5 
& a thousand other | his own home took dicta- over the roomful of howling young hu- 
i ; tion at the rate of 105 anityv sche, . cgpenmnidy ‘ eave 
time-saving uses. words a minute after only | Manity, br ushed a w ort ied hand across 
15 hours of study. her worried eyes and said, “Oh, all right. 






































Be Ready for a Job in WEEKS Si . jaa Baas eT ro ek 
Instead of Months—Learn at Home! Sit down over there, and aut. We'll take 
seca her when we get through with the rest 

















qa } We sat down by the windows and 






































= PocGe Giani dace kis OATOFS. watched them. They'd go in, confident- 
: +n Civil Servi 1 Leadi ly, and come out dunciens, shouting, “I’m 
= 7 , . g s or . 
Used in Civil Service and Leading going. I’m O.K.” One after another did 
Corporations from Coast to Coast that. S r nt il 
iat. Seemed as though they were a 
SURPRISINGLY LOW COST . . : 








going, right away. One, two, three 
Ea ee fourteen, fifteen, sixteen. There were 
enrroneanas of ara eae have oes time and | twenty in that room. Only four more to 
gives aot ogien'an | x0 Mc a there with a thermometer in 
is accurate, and can be ‘written with 4 amazing raaudity, her mouth, her head thrown back, her 


Mail the_coupon for illustrated book and special eyes closed. I knew what she was doing. 
























































low-price offer. 


SCHOOL OF SPEEDWRITING, Inc. |She was praying. So was I. 
55 W. 42 St., Dept. 1008, N. Y. 18 I went in with her when the twentieth 
-———- School of Speedwriting, Inc-———.- | one came out. The doctor was just slip- 

















de sas 3 : 
55 W. 42 St., Dept. 1008, New York City 18 | | ping out of his white coat; he’d forgotten. 


You may send me the free book describing the . a * . P ae enie = eras aenee, a. 
| home study course 7 Speedwriting without obliga- | He looked at us, frow ne d, shrugged his 
| tion on my part. shoulders helplessly, and motioned Alice 
I isaac tednteasd dances nncnteibbocsauipsaiictieh | | over to his little white stool. Out came 
NITE VAI ios 8 pl eh oe | | the stethescope. I looked out of the win- 
! 








dow at a church steeple. “Look, God, 

mrp eaters if You ever wanted to save a youngster’s 
life, You can save one now.” 

The doctor took the stethescope tubes 


pick CASH FOR You PA} out of his ears. He had a poker face: no 
ray SHOWING NEWEST , : expression at all that you could read. He 
alo LH bm a heikd Fa picked up Alice’s card, and walked over 

































































Cr erartee! veluts i BEREORAL IA eaten mee peace ti Kec 
far ecling Boxes including ow suistentiag SOM | sgtyn” said the doctor. “Ha, The 
8 9 ig ee ee ee 
ciate Rombibe Sent Dato ittle lady has quite a heart; I’ve seen 
Dept. A 1711 \isinat St. Philadelphia, Pa: better, and I’ve seen worse.” 

















I could have slapped him. Why didn’t 
he say yes or no, and get it over with? 

“Hmm. Four months in the hospital, 
Never accepted for any summer camp, 
Can’t run and play with the other young. 
sters, even if we do let her go to Mont 
Lawn, could she?” 

“Why don’t vou let her go, and see 
what she’d do? The child never 
chance.” 

He looked up at me sharply. 

“You want her to go, don’t you?” 

“Of course T do.” 


had a 


“Hmm.” That “hmm” was as exasper- 
ating as a bee in church. “Hmm. And 
will you be responsible for her if 1 say 
she’s all right?” 

“Oh, yes. Yes, Pll be responsible. One 
hundred percent.” 

“Hmm. Well, I hope you know what 
you're doing. Personally, I think you're 
crazy, but .. .” He took out his foun- 
tain-pen and scrawled the magic two 
letters on the card: “O.K!” As TI tore it 
out of his hand and rushed over to Alice. 
she broke down and began to cry. The 
doctor jerked off his white linen coat, 
put on his street coat and his hat, turned 
and looked at us and said, “I also think 
Mayor LaGuardia and Governor Dewey 
would have a tough time holding out 
against you two.’ 

We wiped the tears from her cheeks, 
and went home. At the top of the tene- 
ment stairs, I told her she was going to 
have to be very, very careful at Mont 
Lawn. She would have special care— 
special treatment that would cost a lot 
of money. She’d have a doctor and a 
nurse watching her up there, most of the 
time, and she must do exactly as they 
said. She promised. And she went. 

Alice is the first of what Curistian 
Heratp wants to be, a long line of new- 
comers at Mont Lawn—‘new ones” who 
will really begin to come in large num- 
bers once the war is over. At least, that’s 
the way we want it. For Alice is one of 
the great uncounted multitude of really 
neglected childhood in Manhattan: the 
lame, the halt and the blind who can’t 
keep up with the rest. who always get 
left behind. She is not fatally ill—vyet. 
That cardiac condition can be corrected 
—and it must be corrected in thousands 
of children in this huge, sprawling city, 
before it is too late. Someone must begin 
to think of them, seriously, when time 
for “camp,” and green grass and big 
trees, rolls around. 

It means a larger staff, a highly spe- 
cialized staff. That means more money 
But—I’m not worrying about money 
now. Not since I saw the doctor sign 
that card. Not since I said good-bye to 
Alice that morning on the tenement 
stairs. I looked up beyond the blistering 
sun, as I came out on the street, toward 
heaven, and I said “Thank you, God.” 

There'll be a way, with God, to take 
care of the army of Alices, after the war. 
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IT’S THE “SUNBEAM”! 
(Continued from page 18) 


available ice-breaker in the narrow chan- 
nel. Unless released, the needed boat 
must stay till spring, three months lost. 
We leave Northeast Harbor (nearly a 
hundred miles away) with a gale blow- 
ing and temperature at zero. Made 
North Haven for the night. Before reach- 
while bucking 12-inch ice, a mes- 
came across the ice with a call 
from Vinalhaven—there had been a 
death, and the old lady wanted to be 
buried on Matinicus, and carried there 
on the Sunbeam, if possible. After free- 
ing the transport, we took her there.” 

“You might call us a sea-going handy- 
man,” says Mr. Bousfield. “There’s 
hardly anything we’re not called on to 
do at one time or another. In addition 
to more or less regular pastoral visita- 
tions, we’re freighter, messenger and er- 
rand boy. Often, when headed for a dis- 
tant lighthouse, we take along copies of 
the Rockland Courier-Gazette. Some 
years ago, at the suggestion of a former 
Mission head, this lively paper started a 
‘Guardians of Our Coast’ column, filled 
with items about ‘light’ families and do- 
ings—who’s visiting who; how hard the 
wind blew last Tuesday; maybe a wed- 
ding, or a new baby.” 

The Mission has established diet and 
health clinics in many villages on the is- 
lands, and every once in a while a den- 
tist will be taken around. When the latter 
work was started, one three-day clinic 
in a larger settlement piled up a record 
of 119 pullings, 175 fillings, and 49 clean- 
ings. The event was such a novelty that 
a big hall was commandeered, to ac- 
commodate the crowd wanting to see how 
it was done! 

The log of the Sunbeam is more than 
a record of this unusual boat’s adven- 
tures. It’s also a diary of mercy. Mr. 
Bousfield showed me an entry made by 
the Mission’s public health nurse: 

“Called on Mrs. Ormond—most needy 
case I’ve seen in years—a young mother 
with three little girls, who was paralyzed 
from the waist down when her third 
child was born. They are desperately 
poor, but really happy. The husband 
takes charge of her and of the house 
when he comes home from work in the 
evening. Could the Mission send some 
warm clothes for the children?” 

The Mission did, and the next entry: 
“Took Mrs. Ormond the package—she 
cried when I gave it to her. She could 
hardly believe the news about the wheel- 
chair; thinks she ¢ can _ help around the 
house when it comes 

One of Meee MacDonald’s first 
concerns was for the island children at 
Christmas. This part of the work has 
grown like a gourd. For weeks before the 
holiday the Mission headquarters in Bar 
Harbor is crowded with volunteers, do- 
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| cloth bound 


Just what you have needed for 
your 2- and 3-year olds— Unique, 
Bible-sound, easy-to-use course. 


The ALL BIBLE GRADED SERIES of Sunday 
School lessons offers a brand new course for Nursery 
age boys and girls. It’s Bible teaching at their age level. 


Authored by Mary E. LeBar, the course is for a full 
year, in 12 units, using well-known Bible characters and 


stories to teach such themes as “ 
Little Children,” 
“Loving the Baby Jesus,” 


Loving Jesus Who Loves 


“Thanking God for Good Gifts,” 
“Talking to God.” 


The teacher gets a well-bound manual (a delightful 
aid) and 64 large pictures—9x12, done in four and five 
colors—to show as the story’ unfolds. Each Sunday a 
4 by 6 inch miniature of a large picture, with the story on 
the reverse side, is given out to be taken home—52 
pictures for the whole year, also in four and five colors. 


The ALL BIBLE Nursery Course is unique, attractive, 


Prices are reasonable. Mail the coupon for your copy 


easy-to-use, Bible-sound—just what you have wanted. Lf 


of “How to Have a Successful Nursery Department.” 


Five other departments 
complete the ALL BIBLE 
GRADED SERIES of 
Sunday School lessons. 
The WHOLE Bible be- 
comes the study book. 
Graded lessons insure 
keenest pupil 
Worship services an 
pupils’ manuals are 
appealing. Mark the 
coupon for samples and 
information. 


interest. 
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800 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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Please send me-a copy of “How to Have a 
Successful Nursery Department, 2 
tion about other departments in the ALL BIBLE 
GRADED SERIES of Sunday School lessons: 


) Beginner CF Primary © Junior 


and informa- 


O Intermediate FO Senior 


City, Zone, State 


] Teacher O Dir. Chr. Ed 
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“Famous Historical Places” 
by Herbert H. Waller 


Pictures and descriptions of many famous battlefields, 
patriotic shrines and historical sites. Also many scenic 
places in the National Parks from coast to coast. 112 
views, 231 pages of text describing each place. 6 x 9 


Sent to you postpaid $2.50 by 


Hobson Book Press at Cynthiana, Kentucky. 





SCRIP pTURE CARDS |. 
MOTTOES 


are now available for new 
customers. You earn profit 
up to 100%. Organized 
groups raise funds by gell- 
ing our complete Line of 
20 Assortments. No expe- 
rience needed. Send $1.00 
for De Luxe Assortment of 
either 21 Christmas fold- 
ers or 18 Everyday folders 
and we will include as a 
gift one of our new hymn 
books, No Samples sent on 
approval. We refund your 
money if not satisfied. 
Value of each bow is $1.65. 


Etc. 





HE LIGHTHOUSE PRESS 


Mechanicsburg 


Box H-8 


Pennsylvania 


ArT a 
TIS LGe CARDS]? Ue 

WUITH SENDERS WAWE Foiekdilalad 
Smartly styled. Super values. Everybody buys. 10 Beau- 
tiful designs. Others to $2.50. Sell Nationally Famous 
21 Christmas Folders $1. Costs 50c, Worth much more 
Currier & Ives Arteraft. Glitter. Oilette Boxes. Gift 
Wraps, Everydays. Personal, Business Line. 21 Ass’t. on 
approval. FREE SAMPLES of Imprint lines. No investment. 
Start today 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, 115 Fulton St., Dept. CH., New York City 





COMPLETE CONSERVATORY 
HOME STUDY COURSES 


40 years of successful training in Piano. Violin. Cornet. 
Trumpet. Saxophone, Clarinet, Guitar, Mandolin— 
Voice. Ear Training and Sight Singing. Choral Con- 
ducting, Public School Music—History of Music, Har- 
mony, Advanced Composition, Arranging. The only 
home study school teaching all courses leading to 
degree, Bachelor of Music. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Suite U225, 765 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago 15, I, 


Send catalogue and illustrated lesson for 


City, State 
Give experience 























































































HELPFUL BOOKS 
by STANDARD 


Standard’s Helpful Books live up to their name— 
they’re really helpful! Designed to meet modern 
problems, directly, effectively. You'll want all 
these books! 








THE ALCOHOL 


QUESTION 





by Norman C. Brown 
A textbook for young 
people and adults in all 
groups. Twelve chap- 
ters; scholarly, practical, 
inspiring. Valuable for 
general reading, for li- 
braries. Cloth, $1.25; 
paper, 75c. 








EDUCATE FOR TOTAL ABSTINENCE 

by Ada Rose Demeres? 
Handbook for leaders and teachers of boys and 
girls, Juniors up. Sixteen chapters are veritable 
gold mine of temperance instruction. Also con- 
tains thirteen stories and six worship programs. 
Endorsed by WCTU and other leaders. Prices: 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 60c. 


SPECIAL DAYS IN THE CHURCH SCHOOL 
by Louise Miller Novotny 
Complete plans and materials for 58 special 
days in church and Sunday school. Organized 
seasonally; programs, drama, playlets, talks, 
readings, recitations, etc. 282 pages, $2.00. 










Order from your book 
store or write us for 
complete catalogue. 


The Standard Publishing Co. 


8th and Cutter Streets, Cincinnati 3, Ohio 


Old Gashioned Reuiual 
NATIONWIDE 
GOSPEL BROADCAST 


Regional Networks and Independ- 
ent Stations. Consult radio log of 
local newspapers for stations and 
times. 


CHARLES E. FULLER, Director 


P.O. Box 123—Los Angeles S3, Calif. 





Show people our amazing value Personal 
Christmas Cards with name, 25 for $1. 
Each order pays you liberal cash profit. 
Other Personal Cnristmas Cards. Also Box 
Dssortmentslncloding Bverstay Cards. No 
experience needed. FREE Personal Sam- 
eae Also ask for sample box of 21 Card 

1 Assortment on approval. Write today! 


PhillipsCardCo., 333 Hunt St., Newton, Mass. 


‘ AE 
[ee phede Lae a with a PERMANENT 

3 ROLL OF HONOR. 
Beautiful walnut plaque 
with eagle and Victory 
torches. Names in sil- 
ver on gold-bordered 
name plates. Send for 
price list today. 


__ Beautiful flags in all 
U. S. FLAGS sizes for Churches. 
Lodges, etc. Tear out this ad and write 
for free catalogue and direct-factory prices. 
Also Service Flags—prices on request 


REGALIA MFG. CO., Dept. N, Rock Island, Ill. 













ing up gifts for young and. old. Last 
Christmas 2400 packages were sent 


around, each containing something use- 
ful, something useless, and sweets. In 
order to avoid duplications from year to 
year, all recipients are registered in a big 
ledger; each checked against the gifts of 
the year before! 

As the high day nears, the Sunbeam 
fairly scoots around, taking out volun- 
teers to head up Christmas parties. 
Here’s a worker’s log entry: “Folks and 
children came by six, soon the room was 
full. Their eyes were like stars, and all 
joined in the Lord’s Prayer. Then gifts, 
candy, fruits and games.” 

Along with its other cargoes, the boat 
drives a lively trade in second-hand fur- 
niture, a recent venture aimed at adding 
comfort to the humbler island home. All 
sorts of things, from footstools to cot- 
tage organs are collected or sent in, and 
sold at prices within easy reach. 


MISS BARTON’S BOARDERS 
(Continued from page 28) 





She looked at him in a queer, dazed way 
as he took the package and letters from 
her nerveless hand, placed the pen in her 
fingers and spread the receipts out on the 
hall table. “Now,” he said crisply, “sign 
them, Elsa Lichtmann, in Zaida Rodi- 
noff’s name!” 

A shudder shook the woman from head 
to foot, but she did as she was told, 

writing out “Zaida Muller Rodinoff” 
| three separate times. And then she 
| screamed, a dreadful, piercing wail, that 
| brought Prilly running in, terrified, from 
| the kitchen. 

| “It’s all right, my dear,” Gene said 
quickly, handing the white-faced girl the 
receipts. “Run out and give these to Jay. 
| And then go on home. I'll see you there 
| soon.” 

| “Thanks, Wrightson. I didn’t want 
dee around, either,” Saul Leavitt said. 
|He was standing by Madame now, sup- 
porting her, really, on his arm, for the 
woman looked ready to collapse. 

“Yes, Fraulein Elsa Lichtmann, alias 
Elsa Reiner,” Gene said gravely, “the 
game is up. Definitely up. Mr. Leavitt 
will return the real Zaida Rodinoff’s 
money and jewels to her bank, to be held 
until her will can be probated. And I, 
as an officer of the Department of Jus- 
tice, hereby place you under arrest.” 

“Let me help her,” I offered faintly, 
and both men stood aside as I led the 
poor, stricken creature into her room and 
;made her lie down on the daybed. 
| Wicked she might be—a spy, an impos- 
| ter, a potential murderess, perhaps—but 
she was half-dead of shock and fear, and 
I couldn’t help feeling sorry for her. 

The troopers came a little later and 
led her away, still in her black satin 
| dress, with an old coat of mine thrown 
over her shoulders to protect her from 

the rain. And then I ran out to the 








The island people not only contribute 
as they can to the Mission, but take an 
active part in the good works it has 
started. Summer and year-round resi- 
dents give of their time as well as their 
money. MacDonald’s venture soon at- 
tracted the interest and support of 
churches of many faiths. The Red Cross 
offered to help; the state’s health and 
welfare departments lent a hand, and 
long ago the Sigma Kappa Sorority be- 
came a sort of foster-mother. Now its 
nation-wide membership sponsors three 
of the Mission workers, and makes other 
contributions. 

As I started to leave the little boat, the 
sky-pilot recalled what one old islander 
had said about the Sunbeam: “She just 
keeps comin’ along, bringin’ th’ fixin’s 
for bein’ born, livin’, dyin’ an’ buryin’.” 
That seemed to me a perfect description 
of the work started by Alexander Mac- 
Donald, and so grandly kept going. 


horse barn, laid my head on Bill’s skinny 
old arm and burst into tears. 

Bill let me have my cry out, and gave 
me a clean bandana handkerchief to mop 
up with afterwards. Then he poured a 
handful of grounds into the coffee pot 
—he never makes entirely fresh coffee— 
and when the dreadful brew had boiled a 
while I drank a big mugful of it and felt 
like myself again. 

“Now,” Bill said decisively, “I’m going 
after that young Wrightson—I just saw 
him making a beeline for Doc’s house— 
and [ll bring him back here with me. 
It’s time he put us straight on all this 
hush-hush_ business.” 

While he was gone I stepped into 
Bill’s bedroom, neat as a pin like every- 
thing he owns except that horrible coffee- 
pot, and with cold water and a comb 
made myself fairly presentable. Not that 
I cared what the men thought, but I 
knew Prilly would tag along, and I didn’t 
want her to see me looking like the 
wreck of the Hesperus. ... 

It was a long talk we four had there, 
sitting around Bill’s kitchen table while 
the fire crackled cozily in the stove and the 
rain drummed on the tin roof over our 
heads. The gist of it boils down to this: 

Elsa Reiner, considering herself too 
clever to be recaptured after she had 
jumped her bail, deliberately sought an 
employer whom she could impersonate 
in case things went wrong. Madame 
Rodinoff was ideal for her purpose—they 
were alike in build, in general appear- 
ance and in nationality. And the real 
Zaida Rodinoff, simple, kindly, and badly 
crippled by rheumatism, was soon com- 
pletely dominated by the wily Elsa. It 
was Elsa who suggested the trip to 
Canada, and whether she had planned to 
murder her employer and then imperson- 
ate her, no one now will ever know. The 
railroad accident, burning her victim be- 
yond identification, gave Elsa her chance, 
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and saved her from that further crime. 
All this Mr. Wrightson had suspected 
when Phil Longfellow first sent his report 
of Elsa Reiner’s death to Washington. 
As she was an alien, that was part of his 
duty. 

The F.B.I. man came to Essex at once, 
and during our interview in the doctor’s 
study his suspicions were confirmed. 
Elsa Reiner had false teeth—the woman 
who died did not. Mr. Wrightson im- 
mediately recognized the signature on the 
scrap of paper for the forgeries they 
were, and by securing Elsa’s fingerprints, 
photographed and sent to the F.B.I. files 
by the troopers that night, he estab- 
lished her identity. 

“But the bank?” I put in. “Why did 
you let them go ahead and send her the 
jewelry and money?” 

“You can’t make time dovetail ex- 
actly.” Mr. Wrightson smiled. “I didn’t 
get word from Washington on the prints 
till four o’clock Wednesday afternoon, 
and by that time the New York bank 
had closed. When I called them at nine 
the next morning. I was told that the 
mail-clerk had already gone to the post 
office with the packages. So Mr. Leavitt, 
their head investigator, took the noon 
plane to Plattsburg, and came down to 
Essex by train. The outcome would have 
been the same if he hadn’t, but it sim- 
plified matters to have him on hand 
here.” 

“And what an outcome,” I sighed. 
“What will happen to that poor, wicked 
woman?” 

“She'll stand trial,’ Mr. Wrightson 
told me, “for sedition on that original 
indictment. And the sentence she gets 
will put her out of circulation for a nice, 
long time.” 

“Isn’t it all too utterly ghastly?” 
Prilly beamed. “Miss Abby, you ought 
to write it all down . . . it'd make a 
regular mystery thriller! Please do... I 
know you can if you try!” 

“Nonsense!” I said, but the idea in- 
trigued me as the busy summer passed 
and fall came around with no little red 
schoolhouse to absorb my time. So I 
started the job one chilly October eve- 
ning, found it fascinating, and here, at 
last, it is . . . complete. 

“But you should have put in more 
love-interest,” Prilly, home for the week- 
end, said to me the other day. 

“You mean.” I asked, “that big fat 
letter you get from Washington every 
week?” 

“Certainly not.” the irreverent minx 
laughed. “I’m just keeping my record 
straight with Gene—a beau in every port. 
No, I mean the way Mr. Walker keeps 
bobbing up here every so often. That 
little man means business!” 

Fiddlesticks! That’s just Prilly’s fool- 
ishness. I’m pretty well satisfied with 
things as they are. 

Tue Enp 
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“Yes, isn't it strange 
but my best and surest 
income, today, comes 
from money! gave away! 


DON’T KNOW what I’d do without those checks. I took out my 
annuity when I was 64 so I get 5% on my money. 


“And more than that! When I read of what the missionaries are 
doing in poor war-torn China, or in India or Iran or Africa or Latin 
America, I feel I have a real part in their work. It pays me a lot 
more than the check, regular and welcome as that is.” 


HUNDREDS OF OTHER ANNUITY CHECKS SENT OUT 


For the past 70 years the Board of Foreign Missions has been 
sending out annuity checks to men and women throughout the 
world who have invested in God’s work. You too can learn how 
you can receive A LIFE INCOME FROM A GIFT. Write today. 
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of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
i 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Please send me a FREE copy of your an- 


@ PROMOTING GOD’S WORK 
@ SECURITY 
@ PERMANENT INCOME! 
@ INTEREST UP TO 7% 
@ CERTAIN TAX EXEMPTIONS 
Address 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 7 saitian 


70 YEARS OF CONTINUOUS ANNUITY PAYMENTS 


Sao Wie SS AY OW RITE 


Show friends ceaiiene Beceaael Ghedehaen The Magazine Institute offers an up-to-the-minute 
Cards, 2 for$1 withsender’ sname. Make big 


nuity booklet “‘Income Assured For You’’ 


Name 








course in writing for magazines which makes it easy to 


profits. Noexperience needed. get started in spare time at home. You may concen- 
Send for Free Personal Samples @#f/aet3 trate on either fiction or non-fiction. Send today for 
FOR $ — details Special Offer on Box EGY | the FREE CATALOG describing the Magazine Institute 
Secor a Loreena | Stationery. e method. No obligation 
ETING CARD COMPANY T 
SR 3 HE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC., Dept. 268-C 
McCall Bidg., Dept. B-4, Memphis 3, Tenn. | SO Rocke pfetler Plaza. Rocke feller Center, New York 20, /N.Y. Y. 


Let your Sunday School know the life- 
changing impact of this proved and popular 
Lesson Series. Presents the whole Bible... closely 
graded. Lessons are not dated... no waste 
because useable another year with new class, 


GOSPEL LIGHT 


SERIES of — 
Sunday School gsccae= 


HENRIETTA C. MEARS, Editor 


Presents the whole Gospel of Christ and covers the 
entire Bible witha complete course of study from 
Beginners through Adults. Curriculum for 15 
consecutive years. Popular, practical, economical. 
Big compendium with sample lessons Free. 
Write today for your copy 


ER Cr STtIE GOSPEL LIGHT PRESS 
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1443-L North Vine St., Hollywood 28, Calif. 































































































































































































































































































































ATTENTION 
MISSIONARIES 


LEARN TO FLY 


Pilot Your Own Plane 


Prepare now for the busy post- 
war period. Here is the oppor- 
tunity you have been looking for 
to earn all expenses and tuition 
for Missionary flying course. 
Rates exceedingly low. 


For complete information write 


The MISSIONARY 
FLYING SCHOOL 


Post OFFICE Box 25 
TOURNAPULL, GEORGIA 
“EARN WHILE YOU LEARN” 








CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS 


for re-sale or personal use, Christmas cards, Also cards for all 
occasions, TRUE CHRISTIAN SENTIMENTS. Each exquisite card 


has some distinctive touch which gives it INSTANT APPEAL. 

ROCK BOTTOM PRICES. Write TODAY for complete information! 
SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 

Dept. 11 Box 9342 Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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FOR SICKNESS OR ACCIDENT 


Hospital Expenses paid, upto . . . $548.68 
(beginning with the first day ) 
FOR ACCIDENT 
Doctor Expense paid, up to $135.00 
Loss of Wages reimbursed up to $300.00 
Loss of Life by Accident .. . $1000.00 
WAR COVERAGE and EXTRA BENEFITS 
Childbirth Expense paid, up to $60.00 


Sickness or accident can easily wipe out, in a 
‘ew weeks, savings it may have taken years to 
accumulate. Don’t let this happen to you. With 
a a Mutual Hospitalization Policy, you'll 
be able to pay your hospital bills. In case of 
accident, you will be reimbursed for your doctor 
expenses and for loss of time from work. Your 
Family Mutual card admits you to any hospital 
in the United States and your own family 
doctor may attend you. Benefits applying to 
children are 50% of those paid adults. 
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@ So many letters from readers who 
met the Morrows in these pages 
have reached us, asking about Feli- 
cia, that we think a report apropos. 
Felicia was caught in Belgium 
(Brussels) when the Germans came 
in; she suffered as all others in oc- 
cupied areas suffered, became so ill 
she could not work, and for a time 
was thought lost. But with war’s 
end comes news that she is alive, if 
not too well. Food and money have 
reached her, and she is on her way 
back to health again. 


New Name Needed 


Dear Editor: 

The Prohibition Party’s National Com- 
mittee, at its recent meeting in Chicago, 
appointed a committee to “consider pos- 
sible new names for the party which will 
be more in keeping with our broad progres- 
sive program of government.” The final 
decision regarding any change of name 
will come at the party’s next national con- 
vention. Many within the party feel that 
the present name concentrates attention 
too strongly on a single issue to the neg- 
lect of other vital problems on which the 
Prohibition Party has taken a positive 
stand... 

Readers of CHRISTIAN HERALD are in- 
vited to send in any suggestions as to a 
possible new name for a dry, progressive 
party of Christian principles to the com- 
mittee’s secretary, the undersigned. 

Myron L. Tripp 


218 West Cecil Street, Springfield, Ohio 


” 


“Hope is like the Sun 


@ The loveliest line—or lines—we’ve 
read-this month we found in a little 
book of prose-poem prayers, ‘““Way- 
side Altars,” by Patience Strong. 
Listen to this: 

“Hope is like the sun upon the 
threshold of the heart. A glow lights 
up the inner room. The shadows 
fall apart—and rising to unlatch the 
door we cast all fear away—as we 
venture out into the brightness of 


|the day. Hope is like a ray of sun- 
| light falling on grey stone. The heart 


is warmed. We’re tempted out to 
take the road alone—out towards 


| the broad horizon where the sky is 


gold—with promise of the love of 
God and blessings manifold.” 
Beautiful, isn’t it? 


The Soldier Worries 


Dear Mr. Courier: 
Thank you for your splendid ideas and 










Edited by FRANK S$. MEAD 


roo Felicia Morrow 


sage’s insight into world trends! 
joyed your ‘News of the Month” 


I’ve en- 
and look 
forward to comparing your ideas (they are 
very good) with my own poor ones . 

But Mr. Courier, does it seem proper mor- 
ale-building material for suffering veter- 


ans to read: “Then there is the haunting 
fear of the future. Fear of the return of 
the day when jobs fizzle and there are 
ten men for every job and production 
dwindling to a peacetime basis?” You 
know what our job is over there, and that 
the world already has too many worries, 
and at the very moment when the boys 
overseas should not be worried more than 
they are, why add another lead pipe to 
the already overstocked collection? 

134th Evacuation Hospital, 

New York, N. Y. Pvt. Clay England 


@ Far be it from us, soldier, to add 
even one more little straw to the 
camel’s back—but why not face it? 
There is bound to be unemployment, 
isn’t there? One Government official 
says there will be fifteen million out 
of work by the end of the summer! 
Hadn’t we better be _ planning 
against that, rather than burying our 
heads in the sand and saying, “Let’s 
just don’t think about it’’? 

So far as the wounded are con- 
cerned—heaven forgive us if we fail 
to take care of them, employment or 
no employment! 


Bouquets and Brickbats 


Dear Editor: 

. Now for a brickbat, and I wield this, 
believe it or not, kindly. When I read a 
Christian magazine I frankly expect it to 
be a good deal less vague and nebulous 
about Fundamental Christian belief than 
you are. I’m not suggesting the Apostle’s 
Creed at the beginning of every article 
and a statement of faith at the end, but as 
far as I can see there is very little said 
in the magazine that an honest Moham- 
medan admirer of Christ could not say 

. It never strikes a vital doctrine or de- 
clares itself definitely. It seems to revel 
in a spiritual agnosticism. Personally I 
don’t believe an open mind necessitates an 
empty mind, and broadness quite often in- 
dicates shallowness. .. . 


Montclair, N. J. Robert I. Wells 


Dear Editor: . 

Your new contributor, Margaret Lee 
Runbeck, is splendid. I’ve enjoyed her ar- 
ticles so much, and found so much help in 
them, that I re-told her story of the little 
boy lost to the Indians and how his mother 
found him through prayer, and I think 
Miss Runbeck would have enjoyed seeing 
the interest. ... 


Columbus, Ind. May E. Beatty 
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Dear Editor: 


The last copy of yo. .:agazine is an 
intellectual feast: Other reading seems 
not worth while after reading that... . 
McGregor, Texas Miss Una Kinnaman 


Dear Editor: 

Here is my check for $2.00. I don’t 
want to miss a copy . . . Eddie Cantor’s ar- 
ticle in the March issue is worth all the 
cost for the year.... 


Elsinore, Calif. Mrs. M. T. Mowry 


@ Which only goes to show you 
that people are different. One read- 
er doesn’t see anything positive 
or fundamental about CHRISTIAN 
HERALD; he even sees us revelling 
in “a spiritual agnosticism!’ In the 
same day’s mail came a letter from 
another who found something rather 
fundamental in an article on prayer, 
using it to inspire faith in her Sun- 
day-school youngsters. And another 
sees nothing shallow in a confession 
of faith from Eddie Cantor. . . 

One thing we absolutely refuse to 
do: we will not take sides in any 
doctrinal squabbling between rival 
theologians or schools of theology. 
There is too much of that going on 
now, at the very moment when we 
should be united. We are appalled 
that two competing national organi- 
zations are further disrupting Prot- 
estantism in an argument over the 
“fundamentals” of the faith. 

Into this dispute we will not be 
drawn. .We are interested in the 
Christ behind the theologies, in the 
building of the spirit of the Master 
in the hearts of men, and not at all 
in the success or failure of any doc- 
trine or theological system arrived 
at centuries after the scene on Cal- 
vary. We are trying to be Christian 
rather than theological. 


The Secret 


@ This hasn’t anything whatever to 
do with any letter from any sub- 
scriber; it is just one of those things 
we see and read and can’t forget and 
like to pass along. We read the other 
day of a man who asked the late 
President Roosevelt: ‘Mr. Presi- 
dent, how in the world did you ac- 
quire such patience—with all the 
bores you meet in a day?” 

F.D.R. grimly replied, “You ac- 
quire patience after you’ve spent 
two years learning how to wiggle 
your big toe again.” 


* Ok OF 


Errata: Mrs. Frederick J. Good- 
all, Montpelier, Vermont, and sev- 
eral other loyal citizens of the Green 
Mountain State have pointed out to 
us that the correct name of the Ver- 
mont senator mentioned in “Write 
Your Congressman,” June HERALD 
is Warren R. Austin, not Curtis. 
Sorry. 
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« Young People 
e Seniors 

e Intermediates 
e Juniors 

e Primary 

e Beginners 


FAITHFUL TO GOD’S WORD 


Lesson Quarterlies sought and loved by many. Cover every 


Department and follow the International Lesson topics. 
Also Leaflets and S. S. Papers. 


The Bible Expositor and Illuminator 


A full and complete Lesson Commentary. 192 pages—3 
Monthly Parts each quarter—768 pages a year. Each Lesson 
carefully introduced and treated verse by verse. A wide vari- 
ety of valuable suggestions. All the material is Christ-centered. 


% Write for Sample Lesson 


UNION GOSPEL PRESS, Cleveland, Ohio 
BOOK PUBLISHER jest scuite"line or | DEVELOPING PERSONALITY 


Books, Bibles, and A 16 page booklet by Chaplain Gartand E. Hopkins. Writ- 
Testaments,—173 items priced from 60c to $11.75. | ten especially for Service Men, but of general value. 


Liberal Gacomnie. — 2 postage for details & | Per copy 25c; 25 copies 15c; 100 copies 10c. 

74-page catalog. I EDUCATORS CO.; CH; Pamphl Distri i n 

1328 Chestnut St., Phila 7, Pa. 313 W —_ oa oo ng ae N. Y. 
. - ’ ° . 


coLor YoUR HAIR ,, THe The Prayer Gor 


Shampoo and color your hair at the same wa Special prayers and_help given based upon the 
time with SHAMPO-KOLOR, quickly, eas- MEV UNITY Viewpoint. Health, Peace, Happiness and 
lly, yourself, at home. Any shade, close to Success can be yours. Free copy of the ‘Prayer of 
scalp. No dyed look. Will not rub off. Permits perm. wave. Faith.” 

No experience needed. Caution: Use only as directed on label, 
Free Book. Valligny Prod. Inc., Dpt. 76-R, 254 W.31St., N.Y. 


WATCHES WANTED 


Broken or usable—all kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest 
prices paid for jewelry, rings, spectacles, alarm 


| lessons by mail. Oahu dia- 

gram lessons for the Ha- 

waiian Steel guitar. Be- 

ae ae Saree lighters, gold teeth, etc. ginners or advance. Write 
Oe nee, Walden Gil, Gh Gas & OA | TULSA INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 109-13 West 4th St., Tulsa 3, Oklahoma. 


See FREE 800k Offer ticc\cove 


| SWORD OF THE LORD, PUBLISHERS, Dept. CH8, 214 W. Wesley St., Wheaton, Ill. 
Please send FREE a copy of Bible Facts About Heaven with my order for 
copies Prayer, Asking and _ ; copies The Coming King- 

Receiving $1.50 dom of Christ $1.25 


copies The Ruin of a 
Christian $1. 


9 
..copies Revival Appeals $1.5 
9 


Wels 
oy 


thr Re 
“lg 











NORMAN L. STOCK, MINISTER 
847 E. Park Ave. Tallahassee, Fla. 





5 «copies ‘‘And God 
Books that Bless and Remembered’”’ ‘ .... $1.00 
Burn by Dr. John R. 
Rice, famous preach- 


er and teacher. Read | 
' 


copies Twelve Tremendous 
Themes $1.23 

... copies When Skeletons Come Wives and Women 
Out of Their Closets. $1.25 Preachers 


copies Bobbed Hair, Bossy 
“‘PRAYER — Asking 
and Receiving’’ and 
other soul _ stirring 
books listed on the 
inside back cover, 


SWORD 


of the LORD 
D 


Total amount enclosed $ 


ept. CHS 
214 W. Wesley St. 
Wheaton, Ill. 






































































































































































































































That’s the modern way. Up to date 
housewives rely on Sani-Flush to 
keep toilet bowls sparkling white 
and clean. Why bother with messy 
scrubbing when quick, easy Sani- 
Flush will chase away ugly stains 
and germ-laden film—destroys a 
cause of toilet odors. 


Sani-Flush is entirely different 
from ordinary cleansers. It works 
chemically—even cleans the hidden 
trap—yet will not harm toilet con- 
nections and is safe for septic tanks. 
(See directions on can.) Sold every- 
where in two handy 
sizes. The Hygienic 
Products Company, 
Canton 2, Ohio. 
















| Donald 


| qualify. 
|come an R.A.F. flier, 
|to join him. 


a 
Current Films 


REVIEWED BY THE MOTION PICTURE 
COUNCIL OF PROTESTANT WOMEN 


Audience Suitability: 


A—Aduits; YP—Young people; F—Family. 





Ww 


LASSIE. Peter 
Crisp, June 
(MGM) 


SON OF 
Lockhart, 
| Bruce. 


“Lassie Come Home”; 


|and girl have grown up; they have fallen 
in love in spite of the fact that he is the 


|son of the head dog trainer on the estate 


of a dog-loving duke and she is the grand- 
daughter of the duke. The young man 
owns Laddie; they live on the estate 
which is taken over by the army as a 
training school for dogs. Laddie is not 


accepted for training because he does not 
When his master leaves to be- 
the dog runs miles 
Together they go on a flight 
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BARBER “BYLLS 


= trims hair as it combs! Easy! 
S Quick! Ke eps men’s, women's 
children’s hair trim, nez 
ly-cut looking all the tim 
tapers, thins out uneven hair 
like ordinary comb. Safe, Simple m 
No experience required. Fine for legs, underarms! Sells like wild! 
SAMPLES FOR AGENTS Sample offer sent im- 
mediately to all who 
send name at once. A penny postal will do. SEND NO MONFY. 
Just your name, KRISTEE CO., 514 Bar St., AKRON, OHIO 













CHRISTMAS 
MANGER SET 





Attractive holiday home decoration! The ideal chil- 
dren’s gift! Sturdy, fibre-board cut-outs of scenes 
and figures in full color. stand up on 27-inch plat- 
form, and beautifully portray the Christmas story. 
Packed in attractive gift box. Only $1.50 ea. (Four 
for $5.00 to one address). Liberal discounts to Deal- 
ers, Agents, Societies on Manger Sets, and complete 
line, Greeting Cards, Plax, Bibles, Gifts, Novelties, 
etc. Write today for full information. (Include other 
interested names and receive FREE GIFT.) Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


C. W. BOYER CO., Dept. CH, 2223 N. Main, Dayton 5, Ohio | 


1A poignant moment in “Son of Lassie.’’ Note 


the dog, Laddie, sad-eyed at the altar-rail. 


over Norway; over enemy territory, the 
plane is shot down. they are separated 


(and have many thrilling adventures be- 


fore they are reunited. The dog is a beau- 
tiful brown-and-white collie; the scenes, 


| photographed in Technicolor, are lovely. 


| The musical background is especially suit- 


able. The whole family will enjoy this 
film. F 


ESCAPE IN THE DESERT. Philip 
Dorn, Helmut Dantine, Jean Sullivan, 
Alan Hale. (Warner) Based on Robert 
Sherwood’s play, “The Petrified Forest,” 
this is an exciting picture with much 
fighting and shooting. Philip Dorn is a 
Hollander crossing America, by hitch- 
hiking, to join the Air Forces; when he 
reaches the Arizona desert, he is mistaken 
for one of four Nazi prisoners escaped 








Lawford, 
Nigel 

An original screenplay 
| has been written for this picture, based on 
| the characters in 
is a sequel to that earlier film. The boy 


from a prison-camp. 
escaped Nazis and undergoes some hair. 
raising experiences. A good thriller. A Yp 


He meets a girl, the 


COUNTER-ATTACK. Paul Munj 
Marguerite Chapman. (Columbia) A sus. 
penseful drama adapted from a Sovie 
play. The plot deals with Russian resist. 
ance in 1942 to the Nazis. A Soviet para. 
trooper is sent across a river into enemy 
territory to get information. He and a 
Russian girl in the village where he lands 
are trapped in a bombed cellar with sey. 
eral Nazi soldiers. The soldiers are finally 
broken down and give away the plans, 
Paul Muni is magnificent in the role oj 
the simple man with a great ideal. A YP 


THE SILVER FLEET. Ralph Rich- 
ardson, and personnel of the Royal Neth- 
erland Navy. An English film. this un- 
derstated melodrama may seem a belated 
story now, but it is so well done and has 
such an excellent cast that it is well worth 
seeing. It is the story of Dutch sabotage 
under the Nazi. When the Germans in- 
vaded Holland the submarine yard em- 
ployees in a port town were forced to 
work for them. Because the Dutch owner 
of the yard urged the men to work and 
not despair, they believed he was a col- 
laborator. His plans were to sabotage the 
submarines, which he did. F 


WONDER MAN. Danny Kaye, Vera- 
Ellen, Virginia Mayo, Donald Woods. 
(RKO) The clever and capable Danny 
Kaye is the center of this fantasy. He 
plays a dual role. First he is seen as an 
entertainer before he is killed and his body 
dropped into a river. Then his spirit re- 
turns to earth and takes possession of his 
scholarly twin brother. There is fun, ro- 
mance, grand opera, night clubs. dancing 
and some drinking while the spirit of the 
entertainer has control of the studious 
twin’s body. This is good comedy. Our 
previewers did not approve many parts of 
this picture. A YP 





BACK TO BATAAN. John Wayne, 
Anthony Quinn, Beulah Bondi. (RKO) 
Here is an important documentary film 
showing the courage and unflinching re- 
sistance of the Filipinos to Japanese occu- 
pation. Colonel Joe Madden, U.S.A., or- 
ganizes the guerrillas to fight the Japa- 
nese. There are many touching portrayals 
of the people who risk their lives for the 
cause of liberty. Help finally comes from 
Americans submarines. Terrific warfare 
continues until the enemy is annihilated. 


A YP 
CHINA’S LITTLE DEVILS. darry 
Carey, Paul Kelly. (Monogram) The el- 


fect of war on Chinese children when they 
are a part of it, is well portrayed. A 
wounded boy learns about Commando 
tactics from a group of Flying Tigers, and 
when the flyers take him to a mission 
school run by an American doctor, the 
boy organizes the children into a guerrilla 
band. The doctor tries to dissuade the 
children from the expeditions on which 
they damage Japanese installations near 
the school, but he is unsuccessful. After 
Pearl Harbor, and when he is convinced 
of the cruelty of the enemy, the doctor 
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irl, the @ joins the children in their fight. The 
© hair, & Protestant missionary doctor is well cast. = D U C A T i oO N Founded 
a "| + PLUS 
Muni |) | MURDER, HE SAYS. Fred MacMur- at... Mendel: 
‘ee ), Helen Walker, Marjorie Main. (Para- ; 
A ; ray, Helen aan d § d + 
Seu mount) A farce, a comedy and a mystery; Sound Doctrine : 
ale one who likes cartoons may enjoy it. It is + Christian Teachers Sei 
t para. the story of a family similar to the one in + Snicittual tefl E' ii! Beginning 
enemy | “Tobacco Road.” A YP piritual intivences ae |) 100th year 
and a bin nal af Many exceptional advantages of strong curricula leading to A.B. and B.S. 
> lands ITS IN THE BAG. Fred Allen, Binnie Degrees. Also Music, Science, Pre-Professional and Pre-Nursing Courses. 
is ae Barnes, Robert Benchley, Jack Benny. Catalog on Request—Address Sec. CH 
Rae (United Artists) Good entertainment if 
finally g  (Unitec 
plans you like nonsense by experts. Several T A 7 L oO a — - 2 Oe a 35 ee 9 
ole oj | tadio and motion picture stars play them- SrCaAne SeStana 
A Yp selves. The plot is built around the search 
for a chair, one of five, which had been =>. New! Complete! Different! 
Rich. sold at auction. In one of these chairs a SIMPLE . . PRACTICAL . . INSPIRING 
Neth- fortune had been hidden by a murdered ORT | 
ris un. man. It is found and everybody has fun. F Sunday-school 
elated es : | 
nd has HON oh ea yoo Allan Jones, Everything you need for this — lesson 
sth Grace MacDonald. (Universal) A com- teaching method which makes your les- 
worth ; og : ; live! Visual tation with Flannel : 
botage | pany of roving actors are joined in their Aut to 6 Unie be cihenive on enh tnseee. on the Uniform Lessons 
ins in- travels by a singer. He has just been re- 10 Amazing Advantages Union lesson helps and story papers 
d em- leased from the state prison by a pardon _Fiannel ArtLessonsareeconomical—only$1.50per quar- are a eee ee 
: from the governor. While in the prison ter, (mailing 10c extra). Lessons follow International easy to teac an interesting to study. 
ced to ‘ je Uniform Series. Figures and scenery beautifully colored Prepared especially for the small and 
owner he had directed a choir called the Angels. and Sannelized—no tinting or pasting. Complete teach medium size school with helps for each 
7 otc - ~ ‘ ac er smanuali included. so folding easel, e . ' ; 
-k and ach ~ a ee Poo - Flannel Art Junior Hand-Work Book, ete.. at low cost. | age group. Write for FREE specimens. 
a col- they Yi oO oe a a . their : og - sie your ae for a ae sag | American Sunday-School Union 
ge the cre ae 2 eae . 5 Satna -~enemaanaaliamaagine 1816 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
p — brought back to prison, but he again ‘THe HIGLEY PRESS, Dept.CH, Butler, Ind. 
proves his innocence. The actual crim- 
, inals are caught and the girl is won by the = ee 8 e 
Vera- ma ee re _ 3 = E a = 
Voods right man. This is a new kind of musical — xquisite a 1e¢ce 0 ine = 
Douay comedy. F = => 
i iid a =QUALITY SILVER PLATE 
: PILLOW TO POST. /da Lupino, Syd- 
as . 7 AS i i i i 
= ney Greenstreet. (Warner) A farce Richly Plated with Pure Silver on Strongly Reinforced Steel Base 
sit tn. launched from a routine plot. It is a fairly A Luxurious Treasure RIE 
of his amusing story of a traveling saleslady. At A Thrilling Low Bargain Price T= 
In. ro- She comes to a boom town near an army With fine tableware hard to get at any price, imagine $ 
once camp as a saleswoman for her father’s getting an exquisite 30-piece Superb Quality set Baleias 
of the oil well supply company. She cannot find plated with pure silver on reinforced steel base — a 
: a room because they are rented only to bona-fide $14.95 value — for only $9.95... . glorious 
udious ; / a , silverplate richly nested in a luxurious non-tarnish chest. 
Our army brides or to the military. A soldier 
te al is found to act as her husband long enough Limited Supply—Order Before Sell-Out 
A : YP for her to secure a room. Then the com- If you need silverware; and know a bargain when you 
lications 2oF] iv iv , see one—don’t put off sending in your order for this 
Pr . . Bgl a o rere a beautiful and valuable 30-piece set of “Lady Leone” 
“ayne Wives 8OSsIp, the Heutenant is in trouble silver plate of sparkling beauty. Includes 6 knives, 
RKO \ with his colonel. The couple plan to fake 6 forks, 6 soup spoons, 12 teaspoons. A set you'll be 
» iin a “divorce,” but find they have fallen in Proud to own, proud to give as a gift. 
y , 
i fe. love. A SEND NO MONEY—Just pay post- 
occu- man only $9.95 plus postal charges 
; ve Second Raters: when he delivers your set. Or enclose 
-, OF- as $9.95 and save postal charges and 
Japa- Bedside Manner, John Carroll, Ruth we'll send your set and include Free r 
ravals Hussey, Charles Ruggles F, Swing Out Silver Polishing Cloth postpaid. Your o— 
oo ie Sister, Rod Cameron, Arthur Treacher, ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION 
Saad Billie Burke A, YP, Boston Blackie Booked GUARANTERD of auay tem 
oat on Suspicion, Chester Morris, Lynn Mer- 
lated rick A, YP, Sing Your Way Home, Jack — 
. YP Haley, Anne Jeffreys A, YP, Return of the FREE CABINET 
Durango Kid, Charles Starrett, Tex Hard- Silver bg - SS an 
Harry ing F, Scared Stiff, Jack Haley, Barton ate i 1 NATIONAL NOVELTIES—Dept. $33 i 
“ag McLane. (Our previewers thought this Polishing i | 608 South Dearborn St.—Chicago 5, Ill. I 
1 they mystery farce was 100 percent poor. ) YP. Cloth } digi aingeenen Please rush 30-piece set of Superb quality, Silver-Plate | 
J complete with Anti-Tarnish Chest. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
d. A : 1 I 
a we Recommended: I Check One ! 
he Three Caballeros F, National Vel- | © Send €.0.D. 1 will pay post. [I am enclosing $9.95. Send | 
a and . i : ces ws . ‘ man $9.95 plus postage and postpaid and include 
ain vet F, Music For Millions F, Sunday Din- Wi yas ens OU elias } CO.D. charges. Silver Polishing Cloth. 
the ner for a Soldier F, Roughly Speaking F, Pom bag  e _ i (hock tare C) pen prefer came. commettanes atthe i 
oa YP, God is My Co-Pilot F, Colonel Blimp g ee a | QUALITY, SILVER-PLATE for only $11.95 Tox Free. I 
rrilla . - - ; prepay all charges besides. 
the A, YP, Thunderhead F, Enchanted Cottage | ae 9 i ' 
which F, Picture of Dorian Gray A, YP, Brew- 1 iran 193 en cae * penned Sand include 1 
a ’ “hee . . -.O.D. charges. slver Polishin; 1 . 
atin = Millions F, The Corn Is Green A, YP, * : . sp Ss 
A ie > , Name____ 
After oy Nome ee = — You save postage and C.O.D. as es SOE ; 
‘inced . AM ait in Springnhe e e Cloc fee by enclosing payment i Pecan me i 
loctor A Medal For Benny F. with order. Same money- 4 cv State i 
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FINE BOOKS ARE RICHEST TREASURE 


ThSreat Answer 


A moving testament of faith in times of greatest —— 
these stories are based on the actual experiences —_ e 
in every theatre of the war. Written by one of the Christian 


ld’s contributors. 
_s HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. $2.00 


AMERICA’S FICTION BESTSELLER 


% The moving story of the soldie: 
who gambled for Christ’s robe and 
won. A story of courage that began 
“~ thousand years ago and lives 
on in our hearts today $2.75 


At all bookstores 
GROSSET & DUNLAP, INC. 


The MIDNIGHT CRY 


By FRANCIS D. NICHOL 


rativ n whose name was a household one in America 
i a early 1840" i exe newspaper talked about him. Ministers - 
csighad against him. Jokesiers - ie peg mine _ vee ly 
described as a fanatic and a fool, = - — a 
Miller had been a captain in =~ - - caer Oe ee wie 
lieve the end of the world would take p ae gh ang homo 
is turers joined with him in preaching. y ‘ 
ae a the country and — wee a ae 
i his associates were accused 0 in ylur i 
eee soak causing a and — _ fm rection = 
r av iched the folklore of America, | 
ay cmeny tiles Tollowers dressed in ghostly ascension — _ = great 
ay they expected Christ’s seceat, and — to mountai ps, 
hed watchfully on tombs eae ae a‘ 
BOUND IN CLOTH | 5 i cek poupered from original, sources — wee Gn ny 
i igi henomenon. Factual bu Hing. : an 
560 Pages, $3.50 Se ee case study in how a, = grow. Pictures 
(Higher in Canada) 21 pages of them—including many source Cocu! R 


Cc. 
Review & Herald Publishing Assn. Dept. H Washington 12, D 


The 


; NEW BOOKS 


by 
DANIEL A. POLING 


GrorGE STIMPSON’S a Book azout 
THE BIBLE fills me with regret—why didn’t 
my mother have it and why didn’t I have 
it for my children? But the regret disap- 
pears as the pages unfold with their an- 
swers, Just about every question that any 
person has ever asked, for which there is 
an answer within the Scriptures appears 
here. But it is not merely a question-and- 
answer book. Here are short essays, rang- 
ing in length from a sentence or two to 
several pages and covering every Bible 
subject and theme. 

The volume embraces some characteris- 
tics of both commentary and dictionary 
and it is encyclopedic. One discovers that 
many things attributed to the Bible are 
not in the Bible at all! Referring to ma- 
terial concerning the life and teaching of 
Jesus, the author reminds us that more 
than two thousand biographies have been 
written in this field. He calls attention to 
the fact that the King James version, 
with its unsurpassed beauty and simplic- 
ity of style. contains comparatively few 
obsolete words. One becomes absorbed in 
reading about the robe worn by Jesus and 
then runs immediately into such questions 
as “Does the Bible mention the assump- 
tion of Mary?” “Who composed the 
Apostle’s Creed?” and “How did _ the 
Church originate?” 

You discover that the Bible mentions 
ten plagues instead of seven and you also 
discover that learned commentators who 
advanced arguments to prove that the 
Israelites violated the first of the Ten 
Commandments when they made the 
golden calf were incorrect! There is a par- 
ticularly timely description of Israel’s na- 
tional flag, its origin and present use. The 
index is complete and constantly helpful. 
For reading the volume is sheer enjoy- 
ment, and as a source library it is without 
a rival in its field. 

I have not read any contemporary vol- 
ume that is so completely convincing as 
Emil Ludwig’s THE MORAL CONQUEST OF 
GERMANY. It will be hard for those who 
support a soft peace to escape the au- 
thor’s conclusions, and I have not found 
an answer to his major premise that the 
economic conquest of post-war Germany 
is second to its moral conquest. Ludwig 
also believes that this moral conquest is 
“definitely possible”; he believes that the 
moral re-birth of the German nation re- 
quires a “temporary extinction of German 
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political independence.” To accept this, 
we must grant with him that basically 
Germans are different. 

Part I opens with Goethe’s affirmation 
that the German patriot arrogates to him- 
self the achievements of every other na- 
tion, “insisting that they are all descended 
from himself,” or “that they are his col- 
lateral relationships.” Throughout the 
book the author quotes from Germans to 
support his thesis. At one point he writes, 
“There’s hardly any difference between 
the German character of eighty years ago 
and the type which will be found by the 
Armies of Occupation. Perhaps the Ger- 
mans have grown a few degrees ruder and 
a little more cynical.” Of Goethe and 
Beethoven, he writes, “Two majesties 
recognized each other and forgot Ger- 
many.” and of Bismarck, ‘“‘There is no bet- 
ter example of both the gifts and the 
limitations of German statesmanship than 
Bismarck” but “this man of violence rose 
to be a genuine statesman.” 

He indicts Richard Wagner as “The 
most dangerous German who ever lived.” 
His treatment of Hitler is complete, some- 
times cynical and always devastating. 
Here is one of his most important para- 
graphs: “The world is still aghast and at 
a loss to understand that the nation which 
has given birth to so much great music 
and writing and has so distinguished itself 
in science, in practically every genera- 
tion, falls back into barbarism . . . The 
simple fact is not realized that for cen- 
turies power and culture have been sep- 
arated in Germany, allotted to two dif- 
ferent classes.” 

He deals intelligently with the Jew in 
German history and proves, I think, that 
outstanding men have generally favored 
the Jew, though Bismarck as a young 
representative in the German Diet once 
objected to Jews holding office. He be- 
lieves that Walter Rathenau (who was 
the only Jew ever to head a German gov- 
ernment) was also the only statesman of 
stature produced by the Weimar Republic. 

In Part II the author presents his pro- 
gram for the treatment of the defeated 
enemy and develops his idea of moral 
conquest. Dr. Ludwig affirms that the 
Germans have no concept of democracy as 
we know it, and must be treated accord- 
ingly. Here he offers concrete suggestions. 
He refers with appreciation to Lessing’s 
“Nathan the Wise.” which teaches the 
value of three religions, and concludes, 
“Those who are five years old today may 
live to see, as young men and women, 
their nation’s free return to the world— 
with all the historical virtues and capa- 
bilities of the German people. But this 
time unarmed.” And now Ludwig is con- 
firmed by Martin Niemoeller who asks 
an iron rule for the Reich, affirming that 
at the present time Germany is unfit for 
democracy. It is definitely a “must” 
book. 

I like LAKE ONTARIO by Arthur Pound 
immensely. It is the biography of the 
lake which, though smallest of the five 
Great Lakes and the most aloof from its 
sisters, has carried upon its waters the 
civilizations and culture of all races and 
faiths that have come to the shores or 
traveled the trails of the St. Lawrence and 
North Atlantic country. The present vol- 
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WITCH DOCTOR’s HOLIDAY 
By Charles Ludwig 
$2.00 at your Church Publishing House 
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By MAXWELL DROKE 


@ A practical psychologist and veteran of aa 

War I tackles the problems of ne babes 
i ths the way Ww! 

man-to-man fashion. and smoo 

and sensible ideas for readjustment Here 3s help. 

not back to an old lite, but forward into a new: 

Give this book to your returning serviceman 


JUST PUBLISHED. $1. a! all bookstores 
shville 2, Tene 
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Z ; British fightin 

_— this volume is the finest opportunity that i oa 
. cen given to my fellow Americans.”—Daniel A. Poling. 
@ Sergeant Nelson 
‘ OF THE GUARDS 
Z by Gerald Kersh $2.50 

e 
“No one since Kipling,” say i 

a ipling,”” says one revie ™ 

the argot and character of the British Taner with ne pa oem 
a Don’t miss this great story of the men who made D ei 

epic of courage and bravery. a 
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THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY : Phila. 
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YOUR SHOES 


ARE SHOWING! 


EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


veo SHINOLA 


@ Aside from how shoes look—it’s how they 
wear that’s mighty important these days. Re- 
member, a shine is the sign of a healthy shoe. 
KEEP ’EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 

That goes for white shoes, too. Regular 
care means longer wear. SHINOLA WHITE is 
easy to put on, yet hard to rub off. Ask 


for it 7 =" & ; 













FOR EVERY 
TYPE AND 
COLOR SHOE 


ONLY * 1O¢ 


4 Cuinot 
SHIMLA, 


TIT 


RELIGIOUS GIFTS 


Be patriotic. Render service to your 
fellowmen. Supply Bibles, Testa- 
ments, Religious Books. Special gifts 
for service men. 64-page catalog 
packed with urgently needed Chris- 
tian books for .young and old. 
Amazing demand. Big commis- 
sion to hustlers. Rush name 
for free mailing, all details. 


WESTERN ART PUBLISHERS, Dept. 38R 
257 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 
You can learn practical nursing at home 
in spare time, Course endorsed by phy- 
icians, Thousands of graduates. 46th 
| yr. One graduate has charge of 10-bed 
= hospital Another saved $400 while 
learning Equipment included. Men, 
women 18 to 60. High School not 
required. Easy tuition payments. Trial plan. Write today. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 558, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, UN. 

Please send free hooklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 

Name Bt cde 


eS 








| grand story this is! 


| bout with typhus. 
|poleon’s ill-fated campaign, 


|C. S. Forester. 
| $2.50) 


| ume will occupy a worthy place and per- 
|haps first place in the American Lake 


Series. The author is a former state his- 
torian of New York and his work proves 
that his selection was particularly fortu- 
nate. In the first section, “Vortex of Em- 
pire,” Ontario is treated as the red man’s 
country with the Iroquois ruling its shores. 
New conquerors come and empires are 
won and lost. Part II is devoted to ‘““War 
and Reconstruction.” The story is told 
from 1761 through the first period of the 
Erie Canal. We have pictures of the 
Loyalists in upper Canada, from the War 
of 1812, and there is a fine description of 
Sullivan’s drive on Niagara. Part III is 
the “Shore Country.” The final word has 
to do with “Hands Across the Lake.” 
There are forty-two illustrations and a 
complete index. 


C. S. Forester, author of COMMODORE 
HORNBLOWER, writes like a historian, but 
a historian who has been given the pen of 
a novelist who drinks deeply from the 
well of romance. In this latest Horn- 
blower story—the captain is now a com- 
modore—our intrepid hero is again on the 
trail of Napoleon, Indeed we leave these 
pages with the impression that very soon 
the hero will move in for the kill. A 
It begins in the bou- 
doir of Barbara, the lovely young wife 
from whom he is to be so quickly sep- 
arated by his war mission; it moves at 
once into the Baltic and develops a series 
of brilliant incidents in which Horn- 
blower holds both Russia and Sweden to 
their friendship with Britain—a_friend- 


| ship always vital but never too strong. 
-romoted from his captaincy as the 
a D summoia Admiralty calls him for the new mission, 


Hornblower spends little time in lament- 
ing his separation from home, but eventu- 
ally returns to his wife and to the small 
son, Richard, softened somewhat by his 
battle wounds and by his nearly fatal 
Particulars of Na- 
the siege of 
Baltic cities, brilliant battle incidents and 
feats of diplomacy are all mingled to 
make strong reading. This author spe- 
cializes in sea tales and again he is.at his 
best, which is better than the best of his 
| contemporaries. His language fits his 
'mood and his brutal age, but he paints a 
true picture of the British Navy that came 
to rule the seas six generations ago. Horn- 
blower’s associates of other voyages and 
far campaigns are still with him, and when 
you leave him with Barbara’s hand on his 
| arm you know that fresh stories and new 
voyages are just ahead of him. 


A BOOK ABOUT THE BIBLE, by 
George Stimpson. (Harper, 509 pp., 
$3.50) 


THE MORAL CONQUEST OF GER- 
MANY, by Emil Ludwig. (Doubleday, 
Doran, 183 pp., $2.00) 


LAKE ONTARIO, by Arthur Pound. 
(Bobbs-Merrill, 384 pp.. $3.50) 

COMMODORE HORNBLOWER by 
(Little, Brown, 384 pp., 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


THE 1945 BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
ANNUAL. (The Grolier Society, 414 pp., 












$7.50) The yearly edition of the famous 
Book, to keep you up-to-date on what’s 
happened. Amazingly comprehensive, 
packed with facts and faces, nearly half 
a thousand illustrations. The youngsters 
will love it; their parents will steal it! 
F.S.M. 


THESE ARE THE RUSSIANS, by 
Richard E, Lauterbach. (Harper, 368 pp., 
$3.00) By all odds the best book on Rus- 
sia in the last decade. Sympathetic but 
not sentimental, objective, fairer and more 
intelligent than White’s “Report on the 
Russians,” this is one you will have to 
read if you want to talk or even think 
about Russia. F.S.M. 


MISSION BEYOND DARKNESS, by 
Joseph Bryan and Philip Reed. (Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 133 pp., $2.00) Plain 
unadulterated dynamite, sickening in its 
brutal realism, heartening in its picture 
of the men who flew in Air Group 16 from 
the carrier Lexington, against the Japa- 
nese. We stayed awake one night to read 
it, spent the next dreaming about it. 


Enough to make an icicle emotional. 
F.S.M. 


FAMOUS HISTORICAL PLACES, by 
Herbert H. Waller. (Hobson Press, 231 
pp., $2.50) Comprehensive and informa- 
tive and well-illustrated collection of data 
on historic spots (112 of them) in U.S. 
A life-work and a work of love, it is a 
source book invaluable to the patriot or 
would-be patriot. F.S.M. 


CONSTANCIA HERSELF, by Mar- 
garet Widdemer. (Farrar & Rinehart, 310 
pp., $2.00) A distinguished author has 
written a significant story of love and of 
moral courage. D.A.P. 


REFLECTED GLORY 
(Continued from page 23) 


demanded. There was the time Corky 
didn’t have his history lesson done. Im- 
patiently, Mr. Gunny asked, “Carl, why 
didn’t you study your history? Why?” 

Corky’s answer was serious, adult: “I 
would of, if anybody could of ever 
showed me that it done anybody any 
good.” 

Mr. Gunther caught the 
“You stick around, Carl. 
I can dig up a reason.” 

Or the time Corky didn’t touch his 
spelling. Intrigued now instead of angry, 
Mr. Gunny rose at his desk. “Carl, 
you've no interest in spelling—or any 
subject. What do you like to do? What 
can you do?” 

“IT can knock home runs.” 

Mr. Gunny frankly doubted _ it. 
“You've never played with the boys on 
the team.” 

“They ain’t ask me yet.” 

“Jim, William, take your baseball 
mitts, go out on the diamond and throw 
some for him. The room is excused to 
go to the windows.” 

The playground was to the north and 
everybody could see. Jim wound up and 
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"THE WORD 
BTA 


GIVE YOUR PUPILS 
TRUE-TO - THE- BIBLE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL MATERIAL 


by Standard 


The Truth is presented directly, 
forcefully, without excuse, ac- 
cording to the revealed Word of 
God. Powerful influence in thou- 
sands of successful schools. Choice 
of Closely Graded for Beginners 
to Young People, or Standard’s 
Uniform lessons. Evangelistic, 
inspiring, ALL Bible! Send for in- 
formation about Uniform, or 
Prospectus on Closely Graded. 
State department in which in- 
terested. Address Desk CH-8 


UCC LUE Cm a bea 


8th and Cutter 


5,000 


Cincinnati 3, Ohio 


WANTED 


Streets, 


CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books, new 


Krystal Plax or Scripture PERMA Plaques 
scripture calendars, greeting cards. Goodcom- 
mission. Send for free catalog and price list. 


GEORGE W. NOBLE, THE CHRISTIAN CO. 
Dept. 95, 542 S$. Dearborn St. Chicago 5, ttt. 
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14 THAT CARRIES YOUR PHOTOGRAPH 


Now... youcan make your letters to that boy or girl in 
service and to friends at home like a “‘personal visit 

when you use rich, two-fold Phot phic Stationery 
with hfe-like photograph of yoorealt at the top. A mar- 
velous morale builder. Ideal gift witha friend’s picture. 


SPECIAL OFFER—Just send $1. 
ative for our Special Box of Phoi 
NATIONAL PHOTO ART, 


shot ~ 
paphis Stationery. Photo returned. 
t. 17-2, Janesville, Wis. 

















1-Star Flag-$1 00 
2-Star Flag ie) 
Star Flag-$1! 25 
4-Star Flag-$1.35 
5-Star Flag-$1 45 


VT0Ef4 SOMETHING NEW AND SENSATIONAL IN 
MEAP LE: SRG id bree 
AMAZING “OILETTE’’ CARDS Ly 
Like costly oil paintings. Designs never 
before offered. Gets orders fast. Gor- Mga | 
eous Christmas Cards with name, 25 for 7 
1, up. 9 other profit Assortments. New i Pe 
features—cleverideas.Up to100°7 profit. e 
Write today for Samples on approval. 
PURO CO., 3041 Locust, Dept.120 St.Louis, Mo. 
Any make, also gem stones, rings, gold teeth, nuggets, 
and all articles of gold, silver or plat content Fine 
Watch repairs (formerly at Dueber-Hampden Watch Co.) 
Prompt cash payment on receipt of articles—held 15 da. 
ALBRIGHTS 2430 9th St. S. W., Canton 6, Ohio 
~~ aan 1G) rN Fr 
tee Lah eh mae 
aan 
Here isthe most thrilling Service 
Flag of all—a gorgeous, colorful 
flag by day, and ashining, glowing 
flag by night! Folks who pass your 
home on the darkest night can see 
the star shine and glisten to tell 
the world that your loved one is in 
the service of his country! Made 
of fine quality Celanese, in rich 
red, white and blue colors, with a 
gorgeous golden fringe, and 
sturdy twisted cord for hanging. 
eee SEND NO MONEY 
7 Just send your name and address to- 
day, a postcard will do, telling us if you want one, two, three 
ormore stars. Gold or Silver stars available at noextra 
cost. Pay postman correct amount as listed above, plus post- 
age, when flag is delivered. Or save money by sending price of 
flag wanted with order and we pay all postage. If not delighted 
returnin5 days and your money will be refunded. Order today! 
GLOW-FLAGS co 179 W. Washington St., 
® Dept. X-239 Chicago 2, lil. 





|The third was to his hkine. 
jand Mr. Gunny came undazed in time | 


heaved a couple. Corxy didn’t move. | 


He swung, | 
to shout, “Duck!” 

The ball crashed through one of the | 
panes into the upper room. The school- | 
yard was a hundred and ten yards long. | 

Corky was solemn as he helped clean | 
up the mess. He had no air of victory, | 
even when Mr. Gunny restored order | 
and said, “Carl, I owe you an apology.” 

“That’s all right.” 

Mr. Gunny began to understand the | 
nickname. Corky bobbed up in unex- | 
pected places. 

A November incident added to Mr. 
Gunny’s enlightenment. Corky’s contri- 
bution to history class was a solemn, 
“The Darkest Period was when some- | 
body invented spellin’.’” Mr. Gunny said | 
he’d help him after school. The after- 
noon was warm. Mr. Gunny stared out 
the north windows. He turned to Corky, 
staring, too. 

“Carl, what would you be doing if you 
weren't making up this spelling?” 

Corky’s eyes brightened like sunlit wa- 
ter. “I'd be huntun pheasants. Ol’ Bob’d 
sure roust ‘em out of them weeds up the 

| canal.” 

“Do you have a gun?” 

“Sure. A twelve-gauger.” 

Mr. Gunny considered. “If Vd ex- 
cuse you to go hunting, would you prom- 
ise to have this rule tomorrow morning?” 

Corky added quickly, “The 
old man’s got a double. If you'd go 
along, I'd get it for you.” 


(To be concluded) 


“Sure.” 


GETTING OUR BEARINGS 
(Continued from page 25) 


experience I had as a young man when I 
tossed on a sick bed waiting for the dawn, 
which would make possible the securing 
of the help I needed. As I lay that night 
listening to the first sounds of the morn- 
ing, and watching the heralds of the ris- 
ing sun in the East, I got a glimpse of 
what the prophet meant when he said 
| the “Sun of Righteousness shall rise with 
| healing in his wings.” 

How well we know the healing power 
in the sun’s rays! How the sun pours its 
renewing strength into pale and weak- 
ened bodies! How the sun restores the 
field to cleanness and greenness after the 
bombs have left its surface pitted with 
ugly holes! 

And just as the sun in the heavens 
carries healing in its wings, so Christ the 
Sun of Righteousness heals our wounded 
minds and restores our weakened spirits. 
Listen to the testimony of Mary Magda- 
lene as Kalil Gerbran interprets her 
thoughts in an imaginary soliloquy. 
Mary, soliloquizing over her contact with 
the Christ says: “I said ‘I beg you to 
come into my house.’ And it was all that 
was sod in me, and all that was sky in 
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KINGDOM 
DIGEST 


Don't miss this fun- 
damental, prophet- 
ic guide to right 
international 
thinking. Vital, 
startling. illumi- 
nating. Send to- 
day for free 
copy of this 
large 32-page 
illustrated 
monthly. 


From Wife of 
a Service Man 


‘*The Kingdom Digest’ 
makes me feel so much closer 
to our Lord and inspires me to be a bet- 
ter Christian. I send clippings from 
your magazine to my husband and I 
know he gets help and guidance from 
them.’’ 
Says Mrs. J. H. of La.: ‘‘ ‘The King- 
dom Digest’ gave me a different out- 
look. May I have copies to distribute 
among my friends? I enclose a small 
donation.’’ 


Full “Israel” Truth 


Here you will find deep Bible study; 
live, ringing articles by great writers; 
and amazing revelations of God’s ‘‘King- 
dom’’ plan. 
Note: This important faith work is 
wholly maintained by faithful friends 
Therefore, if able. please send 10c in 
coin or stamps to cover postage and 
handling on your free copy of ‘‘The 
Kingdom Digest But by all means 
WRITE—don't miss this needed truth. 
Help SPREAD it 


THE KINGDOM DIGEST 


A timely, prophetic journal shedding the divine 
light of God's revelation on the world crisis 


Published by 


The United Israel Fellowship 
J. A. Lovell, D.D., Editor 


Dept. CH, P. 0. Box 403, Los Angeles 53, Calif. 


WHY GROW OLD? > 


Read “Over Seventy,’ or How to Stay 
Young Always. 
This is a fascinating. interesting romance be- 
tween Over Seventies: new outlook on life 
with youthful longevity, by Gail Cowley; 231 
pages, $2.00, postpaid. 
Meador Publishing Co., 324 Newbury St., Boston 15, Mass. 


Learn Profitable Profession 
in QO days at Home 


Women and Men, 18 to 50 
Many Swedish Massage graduates make $50, $75 
or even more per week. Large full time incomes 
from doctors, hospitals, sanatoriums, clubs or 
private practice. Others make good money in 
spare time. You can win independence 
and prepare for future security by 
training at home and qualisying for 





SENSATIONAL NEW 


Tibet Ee i ts 


EXTRA MONEY, easy, showing friends 

sensational 1945 ** Feature’’ 21-Card 
Christmas Assortment—only $1! Your profit 
SOc. And other easy -selling Assortments—Oil- 
Chrome Etching, Religious, 


, Humorous. Attrac- 

MON EY tive fund-raising opportunity for organizations. 
Also big album DeLuxe Personal Cards and 

ena Naaiapee: America's finest LOW P RICED Personals — 25 
for $1.00 to 25 for $1.95. Write for FREE 

SAMPLES Persona! Cards — and 21-card ‘‘Fea- 

FOR you ture’’ Assortment on approval. Write today! 
WALLACE BROWN, INC., 225 Fifth 
GEES Ave., Dept. R-13, New York 10, N. Y. 


THE ADDQOUARTERS 
or CHOIR GOWNS 

PULPIT ROBES 
Vestments - Hangings - Stoles 


Embroideries, Etc. 
NEW CATALOG on Request 


NATIONAL CHURCH GOODS SUPPLY CO. 
ORT ie MeL 

NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP & GOWN CO 

821-23 ARCH ST PHILADELPHIA 7, PA 





































































THE GOSPEL OF JOHN 
IN VERSE 


by HENRY HUIZINGA 
Missionary, Teacher, Author 
Forty-one Years in India and China 


THE GOSPEL OF JOHN has 
always been a favorite with all 
classes of Christian readers. 
We turn to it in times of sor- 
row or crisis, and find peace 
for our troubled hearts, when 
we realize that God loves the 
world, and that in the darkness 
the light still shines. This Po- 
etic Version is not abbreviated 
but contains the whole Gospel 
of John. Thousands of copies 
have been sold all over the 
United States and in many for- 
eign lands, following our men 
in the armed services. Minis- 
ters have read it from the pul- 
pit at regular worship services. 

JOHN IN VERSE may be used instead of Cards as 
Birthday and other Anniversary Gifts, and presented 
to sick and convalescent friends. 


SAMPLES OF WORDS OF APPRECIATION 


“Unique and stimulating version of what 
hest loved book of the ages.’’—Dean 
Northern Baptist Seminary 

“Careful effort and a_ laudable 
Zwemer, Princeton 

“Gives it an added charm. The quality of his work is in 
keeping with the value of the book.’’—President Ellis 
1. Fuller, Southern Baptist Seminary 

“Will stimulate new reading of the 
Fogler, President W. T. 

Heartily 


Bid 


HENRY HUIZINGA 


is known as the 
Jacob Heinrichs, 


result.’’—Samuel M. 


Gospel.’’—R. H. 
Grant Company, N. Y 


recommended by the Editors of the Christian 


Herald. 

THIS BOOK IS PUBLISHED ON A NON-PROFIT 
BASIS. PRICES POSTPAID. Paper covers, 35 cents each; 
5 or more, 20 cents each. Fabrikoid binding gold stamped, 





75 cents each; 5 or more, 60 cents each. One copy of 
either binding, or one of each may be ordered, and may be 
returned within ten days, and your money will come back 
to you by return mail. Please send cash, M.O. or check. 
3-cent stamps may be sent for amounts less than $1. 


RELIGIOUS PUBLISHING HOUSE 





1024 Hays Park Ave., Kalamazoo 30, Mich SE Caen 
Please send........ copies of the Gospel of Jolin in Verse 
in paper covers, and........ copies in fabrikoid binding. 
SD IB 6 cokers. u eka Please send me one copy (or 2 
coptes) on approval, for which I enclose $........... I 


understand I may return it or them within ten days and 
get my money back, 


NAME... ccccces ec ccccccccccecs 


Address. .wcccccccccvcccvece 


McGUFFEY‘S READERS 


1879 Edition 
Clean — unused. Only 75 cents up 
Post card brings price list . 


KENNETH ABBOTT 
_220 E. Duncan St. Columbus 2, Ohio 


SIRS yn 


The United States Flag Series for twelve overrun Nations 
in the most unique, remarkable, impressive and beautiful 
set of stamps ever issued. Everyone, collector or not should 
own them. We will send FREE a 34-page album specially 
arranged for these stamps, telling the history of each honored 
Nation. Just send 10c for mailing expenses and state whether 
you also desire stamps on approval of the United States or 
foreign nations or both. 


GLOBUS STAMP CO., 268 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C.10. Dept. 801 


SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS 


With name imprinted—25 for $1.00. 12 Beautiful Box Assort- 
ments of Christmas Cards, Gift Wrappings and Cards for 
All Occasions. Personalized Stationery. 0 experience is 
needed. Write TODAY for samples and complete selling plan. 
CARDINAL CRAFTSMEN, DEPT. 689 
117 WEST PEARL ST., CINCINNATI (1), OHIO 











~~ Beverly Shea’s Songs 


ged rola fosus 


end | LOVE THY PRESENCE LORD. 
Postpaid ONE COPY 15c. BOTH FOR 25c. 
lower prices in quantity 


Tan Kampon Fecss 


542 S. Dearborn St., Room 1205, Chicago 5, Ill. 


HOW TO WRITE /* PROFIT I 


Many a former clerk, soldier, housewife, mechanic, teacher 
is now writing for profit. Why not you? You can learn and 
start making money right in your home...under the unique, 
practical methods of Palmer training ... for writing fiction, 
newspaper features, magazine articles, radio scripts. To find 
out if you have writing ability, send for our “Talent Finder” 
Return it for our frank, confidential analysis and advice. 
No cost or obligation. It may start you on an ideal career. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
6362 Hollywood Bled., Hollywood 28, Calif. Dept. T.X.85 


inc. 









| me calling unto Him. Then He looked at 

me, and the noontide of His eyes was 
upon me, and He said, “You have many 
| lovers, and yet I alone love you. Other 
/men love themselves in your nearness. I 
love you in yourself. Other men see a 
beauty in you that shall not fade away. 
. I alone love the unseen in you.’ 
ew oe Then He stood up and looked 
at me even as the seasons might look 
down upon the field, and He 
On that day the sunset of His 
eyes slew the dragon in me, and I be- 
came a woman.” 

Such is the way Christ the Sun of 
Righteousness carries healing 
wings to those who look to Him for 
guidance and salvation. What He did 
for Mary Magdalene in healing her im- 
purity into purity, what He did for Zac- 
cheus the publican in restoring his dis- 
honesty to integrity—that He can do 
for you and me. Yes, and that He can 
do for our bewildered, broken, bleeding 
world. 


Upon the hungry farmers of long-suf- 
fering China, upon the muddied and 
bloodied foxholes of the far Pacific, upon 
the shattered bodies of heroic veterans 
in the world’s hospitals, upon the pale 
mourners whose very hearts’ blood has 
been drained by the death of loved ones 
—upon all these shall Christ the Sun of 
Righteousness arise with healing in His 
Wings, provided we will get our bearings 
from Him, and give our service to Him. 


LEAVE THEM ALONE 
(Continued from page 14) 


the way. “Gangway, sweetheart,” one of 
them shouted at a pretty girl; when the 
others saw her they let go with a series 
of whistles and comments that proved 
their hearts and eyes and sense of humor 
were in pretty good shape, whatever had 
happened to their legs. 

I do not want to seem to belittle the 
life that a blind or legless boy faces. I 
would not underestimate the tragedy of 
it. But what I’m trying to say is that 
after having visited regularly more than 
a dozen rehabilitation hospitals and cen- 
ters, I’ve come to the conclusion that the 
worst thing we can do for these boys, 
sick or healthy, is to coddle them. They 
don’t want tears and awe. They want to 
be treated as President Roosevelt used 
to say he wanted to be treated. Mirs. 
Roosevelt told me recently: “The Presi- 


dent never wanted us to treat him in any | 


other way than we would treat an or- 
dinary man. 
handicap, and of course the family never 


smiled. 


in His| 


He never referred to his | 


referred to it. That’s the way he wanted | 


it, and that was the way it was.” 

Stanley High was pretty close to Presi- 
| dent Roosevelt, and once Stanley told me 
| this: “The only acknowledgment on his 
| part that the paralyzed legs meant any- 
| thing to him personally was in a warn- 
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High School Course 


Western Stationery Co. Dept. 10-SSH, Topeka, Kan. 


KY 


ts, 


Scripture Text 


Stationery 
with 
Hymn Phrases 
Everybody is writing today. You 
can make extra money selling this 


unique line which has inspired thou- 
sands. Why not supply your friends? 


Packaged in either Portfolio or Box. 
Liberal discounts. 


Write today for our unusual selling 
plan. 


The Christian Light Press 
Dept. $-125 Elizabethtown, Pa. 







LMU Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Course 
equivalent to resident school work—prepares for college 
entrance exams. Standard H.S. texts supplied. Diploma 
Credit for H. S. subjects already completed. Single subjects if de 
sired. High school education is very important for advancement in 
business and industry and socially. pont be handicapped al! your 
life. Be a High School graduate. Start your training now. Free 
Balletin on request. No obligation. 


American School, Dpt. HC25, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37 









“PILGRIM’S PROGRESS” 


Now in Flanoblot Bunyan’s immortal story, 


more powerfully winning 
than ever, Over 100 attractive illustrations, richly colored 
Large 62-page Manual with text and 26 lesson scenes For 
S. S.. Y. P., Childr Evangelism, study groups, ete ¢ 
plete Flanoblot set only $3.00; Manual 50c¢, Order 1 
“‘Flanoblot’’ adheres to your flannel board—no backing 
needed, Quarterly sets for Uniform Lessons only $2.00. 


Descriptive Circular Free on Request 
GOSPEL FOLIO PRESS, Dept. H, Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 


TTL LATA 


Beautiful Excerpts from Holy Bible 
Printed on 40 Sheets Whippet Bond and 
on 20 Matching Envelopes............ 


only 25c! Or for $1.00 you get one set free 
of extra charge—or 5 wonderful sets in all! 
Different Biblical Excerpt on each sheet and 
envelope—10 different excerpts! FREE with 
$1.00 order—beautiful religious picture. Money- 
back guarantee, Order Now! 











urpee’s GIANT 
PANSIES 


eds this summer 









colors mixed, many gayly blotched. 
Totry, we will mail you a full-size 
35ce-Packet, with growing directions, 
for just 10c. Send dime today! 

W. ATLEE BURPEE Co. 

266 Burpee Bidg. OR 266 Burpee Bldg. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 
















AMAZING NEW FIT SERVICE Wits toz22-2¢ 


i : among first to 
receive complete FREE outfit for taking orders for Yours- 


truly Hosiery—including NYLONS—as 
soon as ready. Sensational IndividualCus- ia) \14 
FOR 


P tomer Fit Service . . . your true fit pat- A 

tern for every type leg: short, long, extra | 

‘o. write AMERICAN HOSIERY MILLS, 1M it 
Dept. L-144, indianapolis 7, ind. 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 
$250 to $500 






long,slim, stout,average. Earn money 
of your own. Prepare now for future— 











5 minutes to Times Square 
A Few Minutes from Anywhere 


Write for Maps and Booklet 







AY 
rince George 


East 28th St. 
ee Pidccaacr ete 


Charles F.. Rogers, Ir. ~ Manager’ 

























Old Age Policy Pays. 
up to $100 a Month! 


Needed Protection, Ages 65 to 85, 
Costs Only 1 Cent a Day 


The Postal Life & Casualty Insurance 
Company, 4657 Postal Life Building, | 
Kansas City 2, Mo., has a new accident 
policy for men and women of ages 65 
to 85. 

It pays up to $500 if killed, up to $100 
a month for disability, new surgical 
benefits, up to $100 a month for hospital 
care and other benefits that so many 
older people have wanted. 

And the cost is only 1 cent a day— 
$3.65 a year! 

Postal pays claims promptly; more 
than one quarter million people have 
bought Postal policies. This special 
policy for older people is proving espe- 
cially attractive. No medical examina- 
tion—no agents will call. 

SEND NO MONEY NOW. Just write 
us your name, address and age—the 
name, address and relationship of your 
beneficiary—and we will send a policy 
for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTION. No 
obligation. Write today. 




























LEG SUFFERERS 


Why continue to suffer without attempt- 
ing to do something? Write today for New 
Booklet—‘‘THE LIEPE METHODS FOR 
HOME USE.” It tells about Varicose 
Ulcers and Open Leg Sores. Liepe Methods 
used while you walk. More than 40 years of 
success. Praised and en- 


ogee szen er A 
Free for Asthma 
During Summer 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of Asthma when 
it is hot and sultry; if heat, dust and general mugginess 
make you wheeze and choke as if each gasp for breath was 
the very last; if restful sleep is impossible because of the 
struggle to breathe; if you feel the disease is slowly wear- 


















ing your life away, don't fail to send at once to the 
Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of a remarkable method. 
No matter where you live or whether you have any faith in 





any remedy under the Sun, send for this free trial. If you 
have suffered for a lifetime and tried everything you could 
learn of without relief; even if you are utterly discouraged, 
do not abandon hope but send today for this free trial. It 
will cost you nothing Address 
Frontier Asthma Co. 

462 Niagara St. 







838-R Frontier Bidg. 
Buffalo |, N. Y. 
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Soften DENTYTE by warm- 
ing—spread it on your plate 
—put in mouth and bite to 
make a perfect impression. 
Remove plate — and allow 
few minutes to ‘‘set.’” You 
get an absolutely perfect 
fit. Sore gums vanish — no 
more slipping or loose teeth. 
DENTYTE is firm but resilient. For 
both Uppers and Lowers. Each lining lasts for 
months. Immediately removable with fingers. 
Full size jar—(a year’s undreamed of comfort 
per plate), postpaid only $1. Send dollar bill 
at our risk. Easy to order. Easy fo use. 
Unconditionally Guaranteed. 


Dental Products Corp. Dept. #54 Manheim, Pa. 


























































































bi I heard him issue to newspapermen 
in a press conference. It wasn’t for pub- 
lication, but there was no doubt of him 
meaning what he said. He said to the 
“Now I don’t want any 


| sister stuff about my affliction. 





reporters: sob- 
Of course 
it was a great shock to me to be stricken 
| with this just when I felt in the pink of 


| condition, and it was a little humiliating 


1 
| to contract a disease of which seventy- 


ive percent of the victims are children. 
| But I am thankful so many children are 
| spared.” 

My guess is that this is exactly the 
way our boys feel about it. Just what do 
they want from us? Maybe I can illus- 
trate what I think they want... . 
| One of my student pastors had an ex- 
| perience one morning in the Cleveland 
| Terminal. He had just stepped off a 
train, and was on his way to the waiting 
room when he saw a blind soldier. He 
walked up to the boy and said, “Can’t 
I carry your bag, soldier?” 

“No, thanks. I can do that. But if 
you will, you can steer me up those stairs 
to the waiting room.” 

“Sure.” 


He guided the boy up the long flight | 


of steps, and when they reached the top 
he spoke to the veteran again: 


“Now, 


where do you go from here?” 











¥ OU need not Stay Out of the water 


“T’ve got to find the information desk. | 
If you'll just tell me where it is, I think | 


I can get there by myself.” The 


| 
boy 


didn’t want to “sponge” on the preacher’s | 


time! | 
“Tll walk over with you,” said my 
friend. “I’ve got lots of time.” 


Then he did a perfectly natural thing. | 


He took hold of the boy’s arm with a 
tight grip and, possessively, started to 
guide him through the dense crowd. 
soldier winced, stopped, and spoke plain- 
ly: 

“Look. Leggo, will you? 
me, and don’t pull me around. 
your hand on my shoulder. 


The | 


Don’t push | 
Just put | 
All I need is 


just to feel your hand on my shoulder. | 


I'll do the rest for myself.” 
That’s all they want. 
on their shoulders. . . . 


Just our hand 


THE HAVING AND THE DOING 
31) 


Making must come from within, while 
having is an external circumstance which 


(Continued from page 


may or may not be worth its weight in | 


satisfaction. 


The happiest people of the | 


arth are those who learn that difference | 


early. There’s nobody so right, 
from the whims of discontent, as a man 
mated to his work. A man and his work 
are like a lock and a key. 
each other. 

The “born” mechanic, the 
housewife, the “green-thumbed” 

. these are the real kings of the earth, 
the people who love what they are doing. 
And so are doing it well. (Cont'd pg. 54) 
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Useless without 


natural | 
| 
gardener | 


so safe 





on “‘those days” now that Tampax is 
available because this form of sanitary 
protection is worn internally, throwing 
pins and belts completely into the dis- 
card. Whether the suit is wet or dry, 
Tampax remains invisible and unsuspect- 
ed, with no bulging or ridges whatever. 
Get away from your conservatism this 
summer. Go modern! Do as 
millions of other women are 
doing all around you—use 
Tampax. It is handy to carry 
> while traveling or vacationing. 
It causes no odor or chafing. It is quick 
to change and actually you do not feel 
it when in place. Easy disposal. 
Invented by a physician, Tampax is 
made of pure, long-fiber sur- 
Tr gical cotton, compressed in 
ieeieee = patented one-time-use appli- 
eke cator. There is a choice of 3 
pekaewi §absorbency-sizes (Regular, 
Super, Junior), to meet varying indi- 
vidual needs. Ask at drug stores, notion 
counters. A whole month’s supply fits 
into your purse. Economy box holds 4 
months’ average supply. Tampax I ncor- 
porated, Palmer, Mass. 








REGULAR 
SUPER 


3 absorbencies 
i JUNIOR 





Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the American Medical Association 
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You’ll Have 


LOVELIER HAIR 


Many of Hollywood’s most beautiful stars use this 


over-night 3-Way Medicinal Treatment. Glover's 
will accentuate the natural color-tones of your hair 
with sparkling highlights! Try all three of these 
famous Glover's preparations — Glover's original 
Mange Medicine —GLO-VER_ Beauty Shampoo — 
Glover’s Imperial Hair Dress. Use separately, or in 
one complete treatment. Ask for the regular sizes at 
any Drug Store or Drug Counter. 


TRIAL SIZE—Send 
Coupon for all three 

products in hermet- 
’ ically-sealed bottles, 
packed in special 
carton, with useful 
FREE booklet, 
“*The Scientific Care 
of Scalp and Hair.”’ 


ape 













Glover’s, 101 W. 31st St., Dept. 298, New York I, N. Y. 


Send ‘Complete Trial Application’? in three hermet- 
ically-sealed bottles, with informative booklet, as adver- 
tised in plain wrapper by return mail. I enclose 25c. 


NAME ..cccccccccccccccvccccccccesccncoccces 


ADDRESS.....cccccccccccceccces 


O Sent FREE to members of the Armed Forces on 
receipt of l0c for packaging and postage. 











Official Handbook of Compact 
Vital Information Published by 


AMERICAN PROPHETIC LEAGUE, Inc. 


Read by prophetic students the world 
around because there's point and punch 
in every conviction-laden sentence and a 
sane presentation of facts and Scripture. 
When you see a sample copy, you'll be 
sold on it. 

ONE 





















DOLLAR FOR YEAR 


PROPHECY Box BB, 
Los Angeles 41, Calif. 






Address 
Sta. Eagle Rock 








SPIRITUAL HEALING—Healing belongs in the Church 
A magazine devoted to spiri- 


H A R I N és tual healing will tell you what 


is being done and what you can do to fulfill Christ’s com- 
mand: ‘GO HEAL THE SICK.’ 

Published monthly—12 pages—$1 a yr. Send for sample copy 
ST, LUKES PRESS, 2243 Front St.. San Diego 1, Calif. 
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A SENSATIONAL SELLER FOR AGENTS. sixteen lifelike 


figures in full color. An amazing portrayal of the actual Man- 
ger scene in lustrous, washable finish. Sturdily made. Gives 
young and old a vivid, lasting idea of the Birth of Christ. De- 
scriptive folder enclosed. This big, ready-to-gift-wrap box is a 
bargain sensation. Send $1 for sample. Also sell America’s 
finest Christmas Cards and Everyday Assortments, both 
with and witkout Scripture Text and Bibles, Books and 
Stationery. 
WESTERN ART STUDIOS, Dept. 38R 

257 So. Spring St. Los Angeles 12, Cal. 


If work is not its own reward, there 
comes no other pay worth having. Thou- 
sands of years ago the Preacher said it 
like this: There is nothing better for a 
man than that he should eat and drink 
and that he should make his soul enjoy 
good in his labor. This also I saw, that 
it was from the hand of God. (Eccle- 
siastes 2:24) 

Only the gifts that are from the hand 
of God ever can satisfy us, and work is 
one of these gifts. 


In the past few years we’ve learned a 
great deal about what is called “our 
| standard of living.” Led on from entic- 
|ing advertisement to mocking material- 
ism, we have found that a high standard 
Only the 
things the heart can hold can feed us 
|and keep us alive. . 
| We’ve a new world to build now. 
| We’ve a long way ahead to travel, and 
| we'll all need each other for the building. 


of having was not enough. 


We'll need to appreciate each other and | 


encourage each other as we never have 


before, for there is work to be done by:| 


jall of us. 
| From here on, the persons who count 
| will be the ones with a “high standard 
of doing.” 


TEA TIME CHAT 


(Continued from page 32) 


didn’t get together to talk only about 
' gardening and babies. We were to dis- 
cuss some plan—some NEW plan for 
raising money for the church for the 
coming year, and we wanted to get our 
ideas well in line before fall caught us 
with nary a plan in our heads. 

While they talked, jumping from sup- 
pers to bazaars, I got out a letter from 


Mrs. Irving C. Brown of Worcester, 
Mass. She sends along an idea that I 
thought we might use. Mrs. Brown 


knows what she’s talking about when she 
recommends an idea, but here’s her letter, 
it will speak for itself: 

“T was a Methodist minister’s wife for 
nearly 40 years. As we moved from 
church to church, varied experiences were 
mine. Raising money was the one fea- 
ture that often puzzled us. (We know 
what you mean, Mrs. Brown!) One day 
as I was seeking something new, the 


thought came to me of putting all my | 
ideas into one. This pleased me, so I | 


gave it full rein. The plan proved the 
biggest money-getter of all previous ones. 
Here it is: 

| “It is called ‘The Carnival of Seasons.’ 
| First, the most talented worker of the 
| women is elected to be the ‘Year’. (She’s 
| the chairman, right, Mrs. Brown?) A 
| big chart is placed in a conspicuous place 
|in the church building. This chart car- 
_ries the names of the people participating 
as fast as procured—for added interest. 
The Year finds four ladies, most capable 
|to represent the different Seasons. In 
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MANY NEVER 
SUSPECT CAUSE 
OF BACKACHES 


This Old Treatment Often 
Brings Happy Relief 

Many sufferers relieve nagging backache quickly, 
once they discover that the real cause of their trouble 
may be tired ee a 

The kidneys are Nature's chief way of taking the 
excess acids and waste out of the blood. They help 
most people pass about 3 pints a day. : 

When disorder of kidney function permits poison- 
ous matter to remain in your blood, it may cause nag- 
ging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, loss of pep 
and energy, getting up nights, swelling, puffiness 
under the eyes, headaches and dizziness. Frequent or 
scanty passages with smarting and burning some- 
times shows there is something wrong with your 
kidneys or bladder. : 5 

Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan's Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. They 
give happy relief and will help the 15 miles of kidney 
tubes flush out poisonous waste from your blood. Get 
Doan’s Pills. 












‘the way you like it 


FREE—GRAY HAIR ANALYSIS! * 
Send name and address with a few strands of 
your hair for FREE confidential color analysis * 
and expert advice. 
(CAUTION: Use only as directed on label) 
RAP-1-DOL DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION 
151 West 46th Street Dept. 388, New York 19, N.Y. 


| Yes eb SHAMPOO 


. 


“ 
* 
| & 


ay 


[Eble aaa 
ASTHM 


“vor NO-COST TRIAL OFFER! 


IF YOU SUFFER FROM BRONCHIAL ASTHMA PAR- 
OXYSMS, from coughs, gasping wheezing — write quick 
for daring NO-RISK, NO-COST TRIAL OFFER. In- 
quiries from so-called ‘‘hopeless”’ cases especially invited. 
NACOR, 932-D State Life Bidg., Indianapolis 4, ind. 


WANT a_ permanent 
business profession of 
your own? Then be- 
profession run as high 
as $50.-$100. weekly after a few weeks home training 
not medical or chiropody—easy terms, no further capital 


come a foot correc- 
needed, no goods to buy. 50th year, Write for free booklet 


Stephenson System of Foot Correction, 79 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


B QUILT PIECES Sezu: 


new prints 
»Large colorfast pieces. 3 Ibs. (26 yds.) 
o> only $1.49 plus postage. Sent C.0.D. 
Mi Guarantee, FREE— 
~one thousand (1,000) yards 
good white thread FREE, 
and 16 lovely quilt pat- 
terns FREE with order. 
Send no money. Just maila 
card TODAY. Act NOW! 
REMNANT SHOP 
Desk 226-H Sesser, Ill. 





tionist. Earnings of 
men and women in 
this greatly needed 














SELL THESE GORGEOUS CHRISTMAS CARDS 
It’s easy to take orders for these po Hand Processed 
Christmas Assortment, Religious and Everyday Cards. No 
experience needed. You just show them to friends, relatives, 
business people in your spare time ... or in full time. Make 
splendid profits. Also show 25 for$1 Name-Imprinted Christ- 


mas Cards. Make spare-time cash. Send for samples today. 
Bae ae) 
Banish the craving for tobacco a8 
Write for free booklet telling of in- 
lieved many men. 
139 Clayton Sta,, St. Louis, Mo. 
Extra money selling wonderful 
stmai 
Wrapping, Birthday assortments 35c up. Request 
tionery Portfolios. Special Offe 


Street, 
COLONIAL STUDIOS, INC. 525.5280 Hoiyoxe. Mass: 
thousands have. Make yourself free 
jurious effect of tobacco and of 8 
30 Years in Business 
uP To |SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS 
$1.00 Chri s box assortment. 
21 card $1.00 Christmas box on approval, FREE 
Tr. 
ELMIRA GREETING CARD CO.. Dept. M-32, Elmira, W. Y. 







FREE SAMPLES 
25 FOR $1 


PERSONAL 
XMAS CARDS 


warts 2} OP TOBACCO? 
and py with Tobacco Redeemer. 
tek 
tment which has re- 
THE NEWELL COMPANY BOOK 
cana AND PERSONAL STATIONERY 
Costs you 50c up per box, Also Religious, Gift 
25 for $1.00 Personal Christmas card and Sta- 











Eleme 
child 
obser 
Shore. 
course 
gins | 


WHAT BOOKS DO YOU WANT? We quote lowest market 
prices. No charge for locating Hard-to-Find and Out-of- 
ion Books. All books, OLD or NEW mailed POST- 


EE 
“3 SEARCHLIGHT BOOK HERALD 
22 East 17th St., New York City 





THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


grades, kindergarten, 
child care centers. Children’s demonstration 
observation center. Located on Chicago's 
Shore. Beginning classes as well 
courses for teachers and college 
gins September 17th 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. 


Elementary nursery school and 
school and 
lovely North 
as specially designed 


graduates, Fall term be- 


, Box 545-K, EVANSTON, ILL. 


LL BIG VALUE 
A AS CARDS 





ODD CARDS 
2°/2¢ UP 


Take orders from friends, fellow workers. 
others, for new 1945 Christmas and year 
round box assortments. Easy sales, Up to 
100% profit, Outstanding Gift Wrappings. 
Glitter Etchings. Religious. Humorous boxes 
etc. 35c up. Special Feature $1.00 Christmas 
card assortment, Send for Free apie e on Mag 
name imprinted stationery line 


WEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS, North Abington, “Wass. 


FREE 
Let) 
$yoo 
aa 
NOTA 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping. rock- 
ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists... . If 
your druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on 
substitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you 
& generous trial box. © I, P. INC. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4501-H, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Here’s How 
to 


BALANCE YOUR BUDGET 


With increased taxes and higher liv- 


ing costs, it’s a real job to stretch 


your dollars these days and make 
them cover all your needs. 

Christian Herald can help you with 
your money problems by showing you 
how you can add sizable sums to your 
regular income in your spare time. 
Many men and women have already 
found our easy Money-Making Plan 
a sure way to make $5.00 or $10.00 
or more for just a few hours of their 
spare time. 

Want to know more about it? 
coupon will bring you 


particulars without obligation. 


The 
full 


below 


—Mail This Coupon Today— 


Desk M85 CHRISTIAN HERALD 

419 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please tell me all details about your 

offer to make Extra Money. 





Oftional College of Education As the sum is earned, it 


| moderate oven, 


| minutes or until the needles are tender. 
Add chopped parsley 


| months, 
| parties, that is, 


turn each Season finds the Months in her | 


quarter, likewise the Months find Weeks 
and the Weeks. Days. (Children often 
are called in to be the Days, since many 
church memberships do not have enough 
adults.) 

“Each one in this year plans to earn 
|an agreed-upon amount in some unusual 
|way. (Children use smaller amounts.) 
is turned in to 
the lady of immediate higher rank and 
her name is crossed with a colored pen- 
cil. That indicates ‘payment’ and en- 
courages others to get their amounts in. 
“The Seasons decide whatever 

activities are appropriate: winter 
heavy suppers: sugar | 
candy pulls; summer, ice- 
fall, chicken pie and har- 
In smaller churches, every- 
one works on the suppers as usual, the 
Season planning takes charge and holds 
the cash earned, as the sponsor of that 
individual affair. 

“Then the final wind-up—a Carnival! 
Four booths, for each season, are 
decorated with items for sale appropriate 
to the season. For refreshment every- 
one takes a tray, patronizes the booths 
and picks up what he desires to eat.” 

Well, there it is—an excellent plan. 
I'll bet there'll be more than one church 
that will be indebted to Mrs. 
sharing her 


types 


of 


spring 


cream parties: 
vest suppers. 


one 


Brown for 
success story. 

I don’t have to remind you this month 
get in your ideas for our 


to Exchange, 


because I know you have been inspired | i 


by what you have read here to date and 
you'll be wanting to send your sugges- 
tions in so as to make this a give-and- 
take department. So, 
hand and write away. 
we want to hear 
special problem. 


take your pen in 

Remember too, 
from anyone having a 
Let’s have it! We'll try 
our best to run it and see what help our 
experienced church workers can give to 
meet the situation. 

And just before I off for the 
month, let me tell you I've been using 
up my last year’s canned things, so that 
[I'll have enough jars for this year. Now 
if you have aed any pumpkin, here’s 
a recipe for Brazilian Pumpkin Soup. 
Try it and shake hands with our South 
American friends and smack your lips 
over a really delicious new dish. 


sign 


BRAZILIAN PUMPKIN SOUP 
1 quart seasoned beef ‘4 cup uncooked 
or chicken broth noodles 
1 cup cooked pumpkin 1 tablesp. 
parsley 


ring 


chopped 


Heat the broth to the boiling point. | 


Add the cooked pumpkin and the un- 
cooked noodles. Stir until the pumpkin 
is well mixed with the broth. Pour the 
soup into a_two-quart, heat-resistant 
glass casserole. Cover and bake in a 
350 degrees, about 25 


and serve at once. 
And so, goed-by until September! 
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OLD RUGS 
and a ae 
Save up to V 


a IT’S ALL SO EASY! Material is picked up at 
your door by Freight or Express and shipped 

at our expense to the Olson FACTORY. 
», BY THE OLSON PROCESS we sterilize, 
EN shred, merge materials of all kinds— 
’ reclaim the valuable wool etc., then 
>» bleach, card, spin, dye and weave 
> into lovely, new, deep-textured, 

> Reversible, double luxury 


BROADLOOM RUGS 
—in seamless sizes up to 16 ft, 
wide and any length, in— 

Solid Colors Rich Tweed Blends 

Leaf Designs 18th Century Floral 
Early American Griental patterns 

FACTORY -TO-YOU. Sat- 

isfaction guaranteed. Over 

2 customers. We 


2 million 
do not have agents or sell 
thru stores. 71st Year! 
Sorry tf War Work 
Sometimes causes delays. 
Chicago New York S'Frisco 


(Mail coupon or 1¢ post card) 


o 


OLSON RUG CO., F-11, Chicago 41, Ill. | 
Mail Rug Catalog (Decorating Guide) FREE to: 4 
NAME 


© 


orc 
4s 


ADDRESS 
T 


Ow STATE 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


in newspapers, magazines on ers 
Splendid opportunity to ‘‘break into’’ 
fascinating writing field. May bring DETAILS 
you up to $5.00 per hour spare time. 

Experience unnecessary. Write today for FREE 
details. NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do 
COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
200-R6 South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 





TROT Tee tee 


money: EXTRA CASHMaa 
Cash in on money-making idea! each, 21 Card 
orders from friends, neighbors, others. New- A 
est, most exclusive Christmas Cards sell fast NAA ns 
and pay you quick daily earnings. Extra money 
for you with large variety of assortments-- 
Christmas, Religious, Gift Wraps, etc., $1.00 
each. Up to100% profit. No experience needed. 
Get samples on approval. Write today. Address 
(FRIENDSHIP Stupios. 826 Adams, ELMIRA, 


ES 
oT 


ELMIRA, N.Y. 
PORTRAIT PAINTING 


LEARN 0° a: Home 


@ Previous art training or talent 

NOT necessary. This new Stuart 

System teaches you, in 11 simple, 

easy-to-follow lessons, to make 

exact charcoal and oil likenesses. 

STUART Guidance for your every step. Send 
STUDIOS, for free book today. 


121 Monument Circle, Room 398, Indianapolis 9, Ind. 
Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 
Name 
Street 
City 
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SELL Pp 3 
RT qhWvo 
GHRISINS <P 


TAKE easy orders from friends, £ ra < 


relatives, business people. Use 
yourlunch time, evenings, or full 
time tosell these Personal Christ- 
mas Cards with name imprinted. 
Show selections of 25 for $1 and 50 
for $1. Make a handsome profit on 
every $1 sale you make! Noexperience 
necessary. We supply FREE samples 
of our latest designs... richly colored. 
NEWEST BOX ASSORTMENTS for 1945 
You can make EXTRA money quick selling these 
Christmas Card Assortments. Li ncludes Reli- 
gious, Christmas, “‘Oilette”, Everyday Cards, 
ete. They are whirlwind money- makers! Also 
QUICK CASH PLAN for Clubs, Churches, ete. 
SAMPLES of Personal Cards. Start on 
FRE this easy way to earn Extra Money now! 
WETMORE & SUGDEN, Inc., Dept. 36-L, 
749 Monree Avenue, Rochester (2), N.Y. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


We need 500 Christian workers to sell our 
splendid religious line of Christmas cards, 
stationery, novelties, plaques, books, Bibles 
and other religious merchandise. 


Send for our large agents catalog. 


THE BOONE PUBLISHING CO. 
P. O. Box 200 Des Moines, lowa 


STAMMER ? 


This new 128-page book, ‘“‘Stammering, Its Cause 
and Correction,’’ describes the Bogue Unit Method 
for scientific correction of stammering and stut- 
tering—successtul for 44 years. Benj, N. Bogue, 
Dept. 2375, Circle Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Extra Cash. 
as and Eve 
$ 


alify for Certified Grapho- Analyst 
ee, Earn up to $100 weekly, up to$1 
hourlysparetime, innewuncrowded pro- 
fession...Graduates in employment and 
credit fields, police departments, courts, 
and in rivate pacts ce as Personal F Prob: 
em &: unselors.,. wo 
testlessonandillustratedGrapho-Analyst FREE. 


ADDRESS A.I.G.A., INC., BERER JOPLIN, MO. 


Don’t Neglect Slipping 


FALSE TEETH 


Do false teeth drop, slip or wabble when 
you talk, eat, laugh or sneeze? Don’t be an- 
noyed and embarrassed by such handicaps. 
FAS) “TH. an alkaline (non-acid) powder to 
sprinkic on your plates, keeps false teeth 
more firmly set. Gives confident feeling of 
security and added comfort. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Get FASTEETH 
today at any drug store. 


Poor Digestion? 3 0 
Headachy? oo 
Sour or Upset? Oo 
Tired-Listless? 00 


Do you feel headachy and upset due to poorly 
digested food? To feel cheerful and happy again 
your food must be digested properly. 


Each day, Nature must produce about two 
pints of a vital digestive juice to help digest 
your food. If Nature fails, your food may re- 
main undigested—leaving you headachy and 
irritable. 


Therefore, you must increase the flow of this 


YES NO 


digestive juice. Carter’s Little Liver Pills in- | 
crease this flow quickly—often in as little as | 


30 minutes. And, you 


re on the road to feeling 
better. 


Don’t depend on artificial aids to counteract | 


indigestion—when Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
aid digestion after Nature’s own order. Take 
Carter’s Little Liver Pills as directed. Get them 
at any drugstore. Only 25c. 


Adee All! 


NONSENSE DESERVES ITS PLACE IN THE SUN 


+ 


Definition 
“What’s an operetta?” 
“Don’t be foolish; it’s a girl who works 
for the telephone company.” 
—Lookout. 


| lronical 
“Cheer up!” said the shipwrecked sailor 
on a raft. “We can’t be far from civiliza- 
tion. There are a couple of bombers ap- 
proaching.” 
~-Kablegram. 


C'est La Guerre 


“How much are potatoes worth now?” 
“They're worth no more than they ever 
were, but they're costing about six times 

as much.” 
~——Selected. 


The Good Old Days 

Who can recall the grand old carefree 
days when gasoline was so unrationed that 
women could use whole panfuls of it to 
clean their gloves, and have enough left 


over to blow up their kitchens? 
-—Kablegram. 


Moth Food 


A certain father who is fond of putting 
his boys through natural history examina- 
tions, is often surprised by their mental 
agility. Recently he asked them to tell 
him ‘what animal is satisfied with the 
least nourishment.” 

“The moth!” one of them shouted con- 


fidently. “It eats nothing but holes.” 
—-Pathfinder. 


Truth 

A boy was a witness in court, and the 
lawyer in cross-examination said: “Did 
anyone tell you what to say in court?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“T thought so. Who was it?” 

“My father, sir.” 

“And what did he tell you?” 

“He said the lawyers would try to get 
me all tangled up, but if I stuck to the 
truth I would be all right.” 


—Exchanee 


Your Move 

A G.I. dropped into the U.S.O. club 
one night and noticed a dog and a soldier 
seated beside a checkerboard. 

“What’s cookin’?” he asked. 

“T’m playin’ checkers with the dog.” 
replied the soldier. 

“Can he really play checkers?” 
amazed G.I. asked. 

“Of course. Watch.” 

The soldier watched the dog ponder for 
some time, then move a paw. 

“T can hardly believe my eyes,” he ex- 
a “That’s the smartest dog I ever 
saw.” 

“What’s so smart about him?” retorted 
| the soldier. “I’ve beaten him three games 
jo of five.” 


the 


—Indianapolis Fielder. 


Could Be Verse 

A friend of Robert Browning, returning 
from a visit to the United States, related 
an experience which the poet found de. 
lightfully amusing. 

“T was stopping at one of the best 
hotels in Boston,” the returning traveler 
told Browning. “One night, I retired 
early, but found myself unable to sleep, 
owing to mysterious doleful noises com. 
ing from a room near by. 

“T called a boy and demanded to know 
the cause of the disturbance.” 

“Oh sir, replied the lad, ‘that is the 
Browning Club reading Browning. That 
is all, sir.’ ” 

—Christian Science Monitor, 


Buy Gum! 


Aunt Minnie, was taking her first trip 
on a train. When the conductor came 
through the car and called for tickets, 
Auntie readily gave up hers. A few min- 
utes later the train boy. coming through, 
called “Chewing gum.” 

“Never,” cried Aunt Minnie, bravely. 
“You can take my ticket, but not my 
gum.” 

—Watchword, 


Rainy Day 
Mister—What? You don’t mean to say 
you are going shopping in all this rain? 
Missus—Of course I am. I’ve saved 
up $5 for a rainy day. and this is the first 
opportunity I’ve had to spend it. 


Lookout. 


Art vs. Science 

Whistler, the artist, had a French poodle 
of which he was extravagantly fond. The 
poodle was seized with an infection of the 
throat one day, and Whistler had the av- 
dacity to send for the great throat special- 
ist, Mackenzie. 

When Mackenzie saw that he had been 
called to treat a dog, he felt incensed, but 
said nothing. He prescribed. pocketed a 
big fee. and drove away. 

The next day he sent posthaste for 
Whistler. And Whistler, thinking he was 
summoned on some matter connected with 
his beloved dog, dropped his work and 
rushed to the home of Mackenzie. 

On his arrival, the great specialist said 
gravely, “How do you do, Mr. Whistler? 
I wanted to see you about having my 


front door painted.” 
—Menthology. 


Simple 

“It’s surprising,” said the professor to 
his wife at breakfast, “to think how ig- 
norant we all are. Nearly every man is 4 
specialist in his own particular line, and in 
consequence we are all as narrow-minded 
as it is possible to be.” 

“Yes, dear,” said his wife. 

“T, for instance.” he continued, “am 
ashamed of my failure to keep abreast of 
modern science. Take electric light, for 
example. I haven’t the least idea how it 
works.” 

His wife gave him a patronizing look, 
and smiled. 

“Why, Herbert, I’m ashamed of you, 
too. It’s simple! You just press a switch, 
that’s all!” 

—Tit Bits. 
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